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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


PLEASURE is spread through the earth 
In stray gifts, to be claimed by whoever shall 
find.— Wordsworth. 

a 


* * 


Tue fewer our wants, the nearer we resemble 
the gods.—Socrates. 

A * * * . 

Arter long experience of the world, I affirm 
before God, I never knew a rogue who was not 
unhappy.—Junius. 

* * * 


Tet him who is oppressed with care, that it 
will pass away. 
As happiness passeth away, so passeth away 
anxiety.—From the Arabic. 
* ioe 


OF all the conditions to which the heart is 
subject, suspense is the one that most gnaws 
and cankers intc the frame.—Bulwer Lytton. 

x * * 


Tue swelling of an outward fortune can 
Create a prosperous, not a happy man; 
A peaceful conscience is the true content, 
And wealth is but her golden ornament. 
Quarles, 
* * x 
THE fountain of content must spring up in 
the mind; and he who has s0 little knowledge 
of human nature as to seek happiness by 
changing everything but his own disposition, 
will waste his life in fruitless effort, and multiply 
the griefs which he purposes to remove. 
Johnson, 
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tember, or part, a country villa at Reigate; beautiful 
scenery, Surrey hills. Contains three bedrooms (beds for 
five) and servant's attic; drawing and dining rooms and 
study, bath room, h. and c., piano, books; good servant 
would remain if desired; small pleasant garden, a few 
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servant; plate and linen not found.—Apply M., SIGNaL 
Office, 30 Maiden-lane, Covent Garden, London. 
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Is that animal better that hath two or three 
mountains to graze on, than a little bee that 
feeds upon what falls every morning from the 
storehouses of heaven, clouds, and Providence ? 
Can a man quench his thirst better out of a 
river than a full urn, or drink better from the 
fountain which is finely paved with marble than 
when it wells over the green turf.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 

* * * 

AN Italian Bishop having struggled through 
many difficulties without complaining, and met 
with much opposition in the discharge of his 
episcopal functions, without ever betraying the © 
least impatience, a friend of his, who admired 
those virtues which he conceived it impossible 
to imitate, asked the prelate if he could tell him 
the secret of being alwayseasy. ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
the old man, ‘I can teach you my secret, and 
will do so very readily. It consists in nothing 
more than in making great use of my eyes.” 
.His friend begged him to explain. ‘‘ Most 
willingly,” said the bishop. ‘‘In whatever 
state I am, I first of all look up to heaven, and 
remember that my principal business here, is to 
get there. I then look down upon the earth, 
and call to mind the space I shall shortly 
occupy in it. I then look abroad into the world, 
and observe what multitudes there are who in 
all respects have more cause to be unhappy 
than myself. Thus I learn where true happi- 
ness is placed, where all our cares must end, 
and how very little reason I have to repine or 
complain.” 

* *  * 


FREEING Hatr THE Community.—Mrs. Rache 
Foster Avery writes to the Boston Woman's 
Journal :—‘‘ Cuba ought to be free. Nowoman 
fails to believe this, who, under the Stars and 
Stripes, is foreed to work and struggle for her 
own freedom from the political domination of 
the very men who are most earnest in their 
sympathy for the enslaved Cubans. But when 
Cuba shall be free, does that mean that Cuban 
men shall be free to arrange a government for 
Cuban women? I fearso. I fear that it has 
not yet entered into the mind of the masculine 
Cuban patriot to conceive that the liberty for 
which both men and women of this land have 
suffered and died ought, when attained, to belong 
equally to both. It is passing strange that men 
who see so clearly the necessity of freedom for 
men have such difficulty in realising the meaning 
of freedom for the women who stand shoulder 
to shoulder with men in all the great crises of 
personal and national life.” 
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QA Wook of the bout. 


‘*A CHAMPION OF THE 
SEVENTIES..”’ 


Miss BarRneTT gives no other novel’s name as 
from her pen on her title-page, and itis probable 
that this is her first work of the kind. There 
are many fine points about the book, but on 
the whole one feels at the end as if it ought to 
have been more interesting. It is a misnomer 
to speak of the heroine (who bears the ugly 
name for a heroine of Tabitha—one of the signs 
of inexperience, surely—why throw away the 
advantage of a sweet-sounding and romantic 
name?) as a pioneer. She sets out to make 
her own living, but she seeks no novel paths, and 
she does nothing to open a new way for others 
behind her. A girl of middle-class rank, whose 
parents had a limited income and a large family, 
setting forth to be first a daily governess, and 
then a secretary, could not be called a pioneer, 
even in the “ seventies.”" The complaint of the 
social reformers in women’s industries was that 
the would-be workers all desired to be (or had 
to be, rather) governesses, needleworkers, or 
secretaries; and the pioneering efforts were 
-directed to opening fresh fields. In her own 
little circle, however, the very fact of her work- 
‘ing at all made Tabitha a pioneer. Miss 
Barnett gives a clear sketch of the sort of 
homes that were considered normal in a certain 
‘rank in the last generation, and that are still 
held to be natural and most proper by a very 
large section. Several daughters, of varying 
- degrees of capability, all making occupation in 
useless or fabricated tasks, fill a house, whilst 
‘their mother resolutely refuses to delegate her 
business to them, and prefers to devise messages 
and trifling tasks for partially filling their 
.time. 
_ Mrs, Vassie, allowing no room for the exer- 
- cise of her girls’ individual judgment, only treated 
them as she treated the entire household. They 
were woven into her scheme of things; they 
were part of her plan; the servants were another 
part. She always said that ‘as long as she had 
health and strength and legs to stand upon,’ she 
would keep everything in her own hands. ‘Time 
enough to abdicate when you must.’ And 
‘everything’ included every match-box, every 
paper full of pins, every half-pound of butter, 
every invitation to chat half-an-hour or to drink 
a cup of tea. Things are by comparison, and 
these were large matters on Mrs. Vassie’s mind. 
And she had her reward. She was for ever busy ; 
- for ever called in several directions; and it was 
impossible that anyone in the house should com- 
fortably move hand or foot without her goodwill. 
She ran hither and thither, settling each detail. 
She planned the arrangement of the furniture in 
Tabitha’s and Hilda’s room. She bustlej in and 


out, lamenting that she was tired, telling Tabitha | 
that she should get something to do, bidding her | 


go and play tennis with Bella; tennis was good 
exercise, and exercise was good for girls. Tabitha 
was never a lover of games, and there was an 
unreality about the performance that annoyed 
her. How gladly would she have run the errands, 
settled the pincushions, ordered the puddings, 
and set out the match-boxes, if only she might 
have done it herself, and exercised her judgment 


“A Champion of the Seventies.” A Novel: By Edith 
Barnett. London, Heineimann. Price 6s. 


| on these small matters! To do double the run- 
ning would not have tired her young legs. But 
to accomplish such pitiful jobs under strict 
superintendence; to saye no time of her mother’s 
while yet she spent all her own, was a thin 
Tabitha’s practical mind could not abide. An 
then at dinner Mr. Vassie observed that the 
girls left everything for their mother to do; and 
he wondered they were not ashamed, and what 
good was practising the piano, or writing what 
never was published, while you neglected 
straightforward duties? What indeed? It was 
a thought to fill Tabitha with disgust. Nobody 

| felt more decidedly than she did that she was 
wasting years that would never return.” 

Thousands of girls to-day live under a like 
régime, and are scornfully dubbed “ revolting 
daughters” by the unsympathetic, if they com- 
plain or rebel and seek a wider life. 
assuredly the powers of no human being should 
be contentedly wasted in such frivolling and 
deliberately do-nothing days, and if itis sad to 
see the girding against such conditions and the 
futile beating of some strong young wings 
against the cage bars that affection and conven- 
tion have constructed, it is infinitely more 
melancholy to see the satisfied idleness of 
others, and the contentment with tasks so 
useless and so trivial, that it is clear that the 
human soul with all its mighty powers has 
shrunk into a mere atom of life. How will the 
Master regard those guardians of His talents 
who have thus slighted the opportunities that 
He has conferred? Again we must say, it is 
not only to the past, the ‘‘ seventies,” but to-day, 
at the end of the “ nineties,” that Miss Barnett’s 
‘clever little sketch applies to; it is still as a 
| living reality. The rebellious Tabitha has gone 
to pay a call on some neighbours, and this is 
part of the conversation :— 

‘“*T want to show her my new work,’ said 
Poppy. ‘It’s dried ferns, and leaves and things, 
and you stick them ona piece of glass. So nice 
and inexpensive, you see. Any piece of glass 
will do, and the ferns you gather in the hedges. 


They don’t cost anything; and it’s something 
to do to gather them on fine days.’ 

‘** What's it for?’ said Tabitha. ‘ Very pretty 
ferns, aren’t they ?’ 
| ‘“¢¢T don’t know what I can use it for; but it’s 

nice, interesting work, isn’t it? And so inex- 

pensive too. Why don’t you try some, or Bella ? 
I could show you how, or give you some ferns 
to begin with.’ 

‘“¢T like to do something useful,’ said Tabitha. 
‘I always fancy I don’t care to begin anything 
unless I see its destination beforehand.’ 


| 


cult. It’s not often that you want things you can 
make. 
at the shop. I crotcheted this shawl, but I don’t 
want another, and really they weave them so 
nicely now, and so cheap, that it’s scarcely worth 
| while. And anyhow I don’t want three. 
a white one besides this.’ 


‘© Why can’t we have something useful to do ? 
Something that would really matter if it were 
done or left undone? I like to feel that I’ve 
something to do, if it’s ever such a little thing, 
that the world is the better for, something that 
wouldn’t be done if I left itundone. I don’t like 
to fill up the world with things, and after a year 
or two they fade or the fashion changes, and 
| then you don’t like to throw them away, and 
they are horrid to keep. 
of course, Miss Ide, but I don’t think I shall 
oegin a piece ’ 


Things that you want have to be bought | to herself, for fear of seeming to stand between 


Yet | 


| 


I've | 


Ferns are very pretty, | 


www ss 

‘The elder widow said nothing. Tabitha had 
spoken fast, and she did not follow the fast 
course of an idea. The younger widow smiled, 
with a curling lip, and her eyes half shut. ‘We 
all set out with grand notions. I did myself,’ 
she said. ‘Wait a few years, and then see.’ 

‘¢¢T don't like mending stockings, or putting 
braids on the bottoms of my dresses,’ said Poppy 
slowly. ‘It must be done, of course, and the 
maids generally have time to do it; or I pay a 
woman down the village; she is glad of the 
money, and doesn’t charge much.’ 

“*T hate to feel that I must do anything,’ said 
Minna; ‘especially just at a particular time. If 
I feel I ought to do anything, that’s the very 
reason why I don’t want to begin. What's the 
good of being a lady, and not a common, poor 
person, if you must do stupid, useful work ?’ 

‘““*T think perhaps in the future, if ever we 
move away from here,’ said Sissy, ‘I shall take 
up something. At present I find my time fully 
occupied. There's only an hour or two between 
breakfast and lunch, and by the time I’ve ordered 
dinner it is too late to begin much; and then 
the afternoons are short, and the dogs must go 
for a walk; and after tea the evening's here. 
It would be different in another place.’ 

‘“‘*T’m sure I never forget to be thankful that 
we are born in a good position,’ said Minna. 
‘It would be dreadful to be a common person.’ 

‘“¢ We are gentlefolks,’ said the younger widow, 
accentuating every syllable. Their men-kind 
had gambled, drank, cheated the butcher out of 
joints of meat, and the baker out of loaves of 
bread ; obliged to earn a living they would have 
been fit for nothing but billiard-markers. The 
women-kind were ugly, sickly, small of body 
and mind, ill-educated. Nevertheless, ‘ We 
are gentlefolks,’ said the widow with pride.” 

This conversation is all excellent, with the ex- 
cellence of a photograph. In regard to one 
of her characters, namely, Tabitha’s mother, 
Miss Barnett has achieved a very high success. _ 
The characterisation is admirable—the woman 
is foolish in the extreme, yet has a certain kind 
of wisdom—is futile and mischievous in her 
doings, and yet not without dignity and im- 
portance. In fact, Jane “Austen need not 
have been ashamed of ‘ Mrs. Vassie.” After 
long persuasion, Tabitha gets permission to 
go away from home to work, and procures a 
situation as nursery governess to one child. 
The mother, who has opposed her going, yields at 
length for her own convenience, but indemnifies 
herself by sitting down and writing to everybody 
in London who might have been of comfort 


and assistance to poor, lonely, ill-paid Tabitha, 
‘¢* Don’t you though? But that must be diffi- ; 


to the effect that her step has not the parental 
approval: and so leads them all to leave her 


parents and child. In this and similar ways 
does Mrs. Vassie throughout hinder and injure 
the struggling girl, who goes forth resolute to 
be sufficient for herself in regard to income. 
Mrs. Vassie’s letter to the lady who writes to 
inform her that her daughter is ill, and, in fact, 
starving, in her lodgings, is quite masterly. 
The way in which the foolish mother turns off 
the point of the warning, and ianages to 
reprove the interfering writer, while freeing 
hersclf from the obligation to go at once to 
Tabitha’s assistance, is only too life-like. 

It is not kind of Miss Barnett to give her 


heroine such a “hard time.’ A period of 


888 : 


struggle at the beginning is by no means an 


unusual occurrence for young workers; but 
Tabitha is systematically unfortunate; her 
pupil dies, her landlady is a harpy, all her 
work is poorly paid, her friends, made in the 
course of the work, mostly prey on her or 
defraud her in one or another fashion. It 
should be said that Miss Barnett does not 
draw her “‘leaders” of the woman movement 
of the “‘seventies’’ from life. The image of 
the editor of the ladies’ paper is preposterously 
unlike all the women who tried at that time or 
earlier, to found a paper to represent and help 
the advancement and wider sphere of women. 
Varied, indeed, they were — Miss Emily 
Faithfull, Mrs. Parkes Belloc, Dr. Anna Kings- 
ford, Mrs. Freund, Miss Becker—but certainly, 
widely unlike as these editors were, none of 
them was in the least like the offensive 
charlatan and quack whom Miss Barnett 
describes, and it is to be hoped that if‘ A 
Champion of the Seventies" should survive to 
another generation, there will be no mistake on 
this point. Nor was there any reason why 
Tabitha should have been so uncomfortable in 
her boarding house. Many elderly women who 
take in lady boarders are very different from 
ee selfish, grasping harpy of Miss Barnett’s 

e. 

‘The view from the window was not cheerful, 
consisting for the most part in a succession of 
ill-sha, feet and the bottoms of frayed and 
di garments. . . . Within, the view was not 
less depressing for one who cared to look on the 
dull side of life. Miss Meal’s boarders are seldom 
indoors by daylight, and it is contrary to her 
policy to make young ladies too comfortable. 

he thinks ill of the prevailing modern habit of 
luxury, more particularly for young persons, so 
that her dining-room is a bare, square apartment, 
with oilcloth on the floor, and stiff chairs ranged 
round the walls, and in the middle is a lon 
table, covered with a much washed cloth of | 
and black cotton. But for Miss Vassie in her 
t+ mood nothing more was to be desired, 
except perhaps a little more light than found its 
way in through the unwashed window-panes, 
and down the steep area.” 


‘ At half-past twelve o’clock Tabitha remem- 
bered that she needed some braid and a bit of 
lining; and that it would be convenient to buy 
it and some lunch at the same time. Miss Meal 
charged a shilling for a midday dinner, which is 
a deal of money, when to economise is 
part of the brilliant hope for the future. She 
slipped on her hat and went out. The streets 
were full. Everyone was going in quest of food. 
There were wealthy women strolling out of the 
shops and consulting their watches to see if they 
could spend more money before the luncheon-bell 
rang; there were beggars with open hand, 
edging the pavement, whining for bread; there 
were errand-boys scurrying home to dinner, 
jostling all the world that they might have time 
for another mouthful; and there were business 
men sauntering to their place of refreshments 
because it was the usual thing todo. There were 
women laden with greg and women driving 
perambulators, tied to the present; women, 
gloveless, with worn and dirty hands, women 
neat and grey with thin faces and eager eyes, 
fixed far on in an uncertain future. And there 
was Tabitha Vassie, framing, in unsatisfied in- 
terest, out of her limited experiences, a story 
for each, some true and many false; thinking 
all the while that a shilling is a large sum, taking 
much earning, and that the balance of it, aftera 
cheap dinner is bought and eaten and forgotten, 
may help towards the making of a home in two 
tiny rooms; a home where would be freedom 
from uncongenial company; a home where is a 
right to sit as long as one will; and from whence 
no power can drive the owner into the streets, 
to escape the levy of dinner tolls. It would not 
do to go yet indoors; Miss Meal had once 
charged Tabitha a shilling for a dinner that she 
had not eaten, because she happened to be in 
the house at half-past one.” 


Yet’ Tabitha perseveres amidst all her un’ 
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favourable surroundings and disappointments, 
and is happier when she goes to a little flat 
with a friend. She realises that with all her 
trouble and poverty, there are others worse off 
than herself. 

“It turned out a wet evening, dismal and 
cold. Miss Adnitt was the first of the boarders 
to come in, and she found a smouldering fire in 
the room where the supper was laid. Through 
the basement window the light from the street 
flickered, and the feet of the passers-by splashed 
through the slush. It was good to be indoors. 
Other women still hurried by, as if at the end 
of their journey some brighter prospect awaited 
them. But some with ragged skirt and broken 
boots, dripping at each slow step, lingered and 
dawdled, in spite of the cold, miserable exceed- 
ingly, and most of all in that no vision of bright- 
ness or warmth or comfort lured them on. One 
woman with a boy sed the window, then 
turned and came aimlessly, dragging the 
boy by the hand. On no way was anything to 
attract her. ' 

‘* Miss Adnitt seized the poker and compelled 
the fire to a small flame. 

‘““¢No one in?’ she said. ‘And this is the 
greeting you prepare for a wanderer? Gazing 
out of the window, instead of thinking of your 
friends ?’ 

‘*¢T was thinking how happy we are,’ said 
Tabitha, turning round. ‘It is so delightful to 
know we are to have a home of our own at last. I 
have so hated being here, and if you were gone 
it would have been worse than ever. Yet now 
all this is over, I begin to think that perhaps I 
was ungrateful. The poor creatures out there 
would change gladly even with me.’”’ 

An objectionable man appears on the scene, 
the brother of the equally objectionable editor 
of the woman’s paper. It is not quite clear 
how he expects to profit by exploiting poor 
Tabitha, whose earnings are not enough to buy 
herself daily comforts, but his intentions, 
“strictly honourable” indeed, but rapacious 
and false, are such that it is really a relief to 
our feelings when Tabitha ends the unfortunate 
history altogether. She dies, starved, over- 
worked, deprived of social intercourse, and 
unfortunate in her affections all round. Poor 
Tabitha! Why should her author allot her so 
hard a fate? Where are the successes of ‘‘ the 
seventies ’"—the women who are now in their 
prime or who have recently finished their happy 
and profitable work—the pioneers in the true 
sense—the teachers who made the first girls’ 
high schools, the earliest women doctors, the 
women journalists, the business women? No, 
Miss Barnett need not have tried our sympathies 
to the bitter end. After all, the useful pioneers 
are not those who leave their bones unburied 
on the desert fields, but those who clear the 
track, and blaze the paths, and sow the seed 
for food, and leave the land prepared for the 
weaker followers to pursue the course thus 
marked out. If all the women of the ‘“‘seventies” 
had made such a pitiful struggle and such a 
bitter end as Tabitha, the Mrs. Vassies would 
have been justified indeed. But good, earnest 
work is not, and never was, so purely painful, 
so depressing, so ill-recognised, as in this case; 
and let girls who have to, or want to, face the 
world for themselves, by no means suppose that 
there is not some happiness in camaraderie, 
great joy in freedom, and above all, a possibility 
of living comfortably on a small income by 
wisdom and management—all going to counter- 
balance the inevitable heartaches, wants and 
struggles of a conflict with the wide world 
outside the shelter of a father’s home. But 
some may fail, and this is how Miss Barnett 
moralises over her heroine’s end :— 

‘Tabitha Vassie died; and I confess that, 
had its end been otherwise, I should probably 
not have written her story. But in her little 
world, even among the girls of whom Tabitha 
was a leader and a comforter, this sudden death 
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caused much perplexity of mind. It is alwa 

so. The leader falls, and all the rush e 

the funeral, and say, as Bella Vassie said: ‘I 

thought no. I thought Tabby would fail. This 

is what comes of setting oneself up against the 

people who have the power. She’d much better 
ave done like everybody else.’ 


“True enough; this is what it means to set 
oneself up against constituted authority. And 
yet heroes have in all times disregarded the 
fact. Heroes and martyrs have in most cases 
died in a sudden, common sort of way, when 
their followers hoped ie! were going to go on 
living. Nor, I suppose, did they look heroic as 
they lay with their dead eyes staring up to 
heaven. And there were always unheroic men 
enough to mock and to feel the world cooler and 
more comfortable now that the fire of their eyes 
was departed. Nevertheless Hilda spoke the 
unalterable truth when she burst out: ‘It is 
what comes, and will come, to be sure. Yet 
earnest effort cannot fail—especially if you cut 
the rebel’s head off.’ 


‘Given leaders, and men or women ready to 
die sooner than to give in, and no cause ever 
fails. Blood must needs be shed fot the watering 
of the seed of all progress towards perfection. 
And inasmuch as martyrdom is impossible 
without persecution, so even the persecutors 
play their useful part; their earnest effort fails 
no more than the rest. There is a certain 
grandeur, if you Jook for it, even in Dame 
Partington who dared to face all the fury of the 
ocean with only her mop in her hand. Better 
have courage in a bad cause, than be a coward 
in all causes. If the dull majority can see 
nothing else it is to be hoped that it will at least 
see this: there is something more than a mere 
fad or theory in a faith for which women of 
Tabitha’s calibre are glad to work as Tabitha 
did, and to die as Tabitha died. 


“ Ag for the piteous waste of itall, your opinion 
of that depends upon how you see things, chiefly 
how you see this world and the next. If you 
think that these petty strifes and efforts are all,. 
are an end in hecrinalveds then it does seem 
pitiful indeed that Tabitha Vassie has gone from 
among us. But if to you, as to me, this life is. 
merely a place of education, or rather an episode 
in our time of education, then Tabitha has only 
been passed on because during her few short 
years she learned her lesson so completely. 


‘Men who struggle on against such odds have 
the world of books and legend to cheer them on 
their way, or at worst have letters from home. 
full of love and hope and admiration, and faith 
in their future. His mother may not sympathize 
with a hero’s actions, but she does share his 
ideals; she does not call him hard names because 
he has found out that she, fifty years old, sitting 
at her work-table and darning his socks, has 
not a full knowledge of the ways of the wide 
world in which he, at five-and-twenty, must 
push ahead. She trusts him; she cheers him 
on; he believes in himself because he will not 
disappoint his mother. Poor Tabitha! There 
was no one to believe in her save the teachers 
who did not fail to see what a sound intelligence 
she possessed, save the girls who came to weep 
at her feet, and whose courage she re-illuminated 
by embers from her own heart, where the flame 
at times burnt grievously, perilously low. Her 
life and her death proved, as to woman’s strength 
of body, nothing, except that this woman never 
had a fair chance. They proved a good deal for 
some of us, as to one woman’s strength of mind. 
And she -would be the first to say that her life 
and work were not wasted if they gained for 
women less strong than herself the right to try 
in an easier way.” 


I was gradually drawn into the 
woman’s rights movement, for whose first 
national convention I signed the call-in 1850. 
Of all the movements in which I ever took part, 
except the anti-slavery agitation, this last seems 
to me the most important; nor have I ever 
wavered in the opinion announced by Wendell 
Phillips, that it is “the grandest reform yet 
launched upon the century, as involving the 
freedom of one-half the human race.” 

Col. Higginson. 
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A FAITHFUL WIFE. 


A BRIGHT example of wifely fidelity is found in 
Mary Cooke, the wife of the learned Adam 
‘Clarke, to whom, at the age of eighteen, she 
was married “in the Lord,” the 17th of April, 
1778. 

Before their marriage, he referred to his 
ecclesiastical relations, and his liability to be 
sent wherever the Conference might please, and 
‘inquired if she would go with him withersoever 
he should be sent. She answered, ‘ Yes. IfI 
take you, I take you as a minister of Christ, 
-and shall go with you to the ends of the earth.” 
At another time, she wrote, ‘‘ Some propose 
your being sent to America, or the West Indies ; 
but if the glory of God actuate the proposal, 
‘if the good of souls be the motive thereto, 
should they send you to China or Japan, | 
‘should be afraid to persuade you against going. 
I would rather say, ‘Go, Adam, and thy God 
be with thee. Thy Mary will also go with thee, 
‘if she may. Go, and forget all but to win souls 
for glory.’” 

Dr. Clarke’s perfect trust in his wife is seen 
by his comment on Micah. viii. 5 :—‘‘ Trust ye 
not in a friend; put ye not confidence in a 


guide; keep the doors of thy mouth from her 


that lieth in thy bosom: ”—upon which he 
comments thus :— 
“On this passage, in the year 1798, I find 


I have written as follows:—‘ Trust ye not in 


.a friend.’ Several of those whom I have 


-delighted to call by that name have deceived 


me. ‘Put ye not confidence in a guide.’ Had 
I followed some of these, I should have gone 


to perdition. ‘ Keep the doors of thy mouth 
from her that lieth in thy bosom.’ My wife 


alone never deceived me. It is now twenty- 


seven years since, and I find no cause to alter 


what I then wrote.” 


A pleasing circumstance occurred at one of 


the Conferences, where it was announced that 
@ subject was about to be introduced, which 
tthe members were not to disclose even to 
their wives. Instantly Clarke was seen trying 
+o slip out of the room, when a voice was 
heard,— 

“Dr. Clarke is about to leave the Con- 
ference.” 

‘You must not go out, Dr. Clarke,” said 
the president. 

‘¢T must, sir,” was the reply. 

‘You must not, Dr. Clarke.” 

**T will, sir.” 

More peremptorily the president exclaimed, 
+ You must not!” to which Dr. Clarke replied, 

‘You state, sir, that we are not to tell our 
wives the subject that is about to be brought 
forward. I want to hear nothing that I cannot 
tell my wife. I tell her everything. Those 
who have talkative wives may refrain from 
telling them; but mine is not such. What is 
deposited with her is kept safely.” 

‘‘Very good, Doctor,” said the president, 
‘you may stop as your wife can keep a 
secret.” 

Happy would it be for many a minister of 
Christ if such a testimony could be borne con- 
cerning the companion of his life. 
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Use INTELLIGIBLE Worps.—I never forgot the 
first lesson in the use of intelligible words 
which I received from the rector of our Normal 
School. I asked: ‘‘Can you tell me, children, 
what was a distinguishing trait in the character 
of the Pharisees?” ‘‘ Better,’’ said the rector, 
‘put it thus—‘ What kind of folk were the 
Pharisees ? ’—for the children will think that a 
trait is a japanned tin affair for holding teacups 
and saucers !’"’—Roderick Lawson. 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 


A WOMAN PASTOR IN A 
CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


On the afternoon of April 16, at Spokane, Wash., 
a Congregational Council, of which Rev. Elvira 
Cobleigh, of Colfax, and Mrs. Mary De Voe, of 
Whitman-Ells, were members, met to examine 
a woman candidate for ordination. The candi- 
date, Miss Rosine M. Edwards, read a paper 
presenting her reasons for entering the gospel 
ministry and seeking ordination, and a full 
statement of her religious belief. This was 
followed by a careful examination, conducted 
by the moderator, many questions being asked 
by other members of the council, and answered 
satisfactorily. The council by unanimous vote 
decided to ordain the candidate. In the 
evening the church building was crowded. 
Rev. A. J. Bailey offered the invocation. Appro- 
priate scriptures were read by Rev. E. J. Singer. 
President S. B. L. Penrose, of Whitman College, 
preached an able sermon on “ The Life that Christ 
Gives.” The ordaining prayer was offered 
by Rev. J. Edwards, the other ministers uniting 
in the laying on of hands. The charge to the 
pastor was given in appropriate words by Rev. 
Elvira Cobleigh. The Rev. T. W. Walters, 
who has known the candidate from childhood, 
extended the right hand of fellowship. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff, of Berkeley, Cal., delivered a 
very practical charge to the people, emphasising 
the fact that the pastor-elect was not an 
angel, therefore needed physical nourishment, 
appreciation, and the prayers of the people. 
Rev. F. B. Doane offered prayer, which was 
followed by the hymn, “ Ye Christian Heralds, 
Go Proclaim,” and the benediction was offered 
by Miss Edwards, the pastor of Hillyard Con- 
gregational Church, at which the ordination 
services were held. 

The regular Baptist church in America has 
three ordained women—Rev. Mary C. Jones, in 
the State of Washington, in 1882 ; Rev. Frances 
E. Townsley, 1885, and Rev. Edith Hill Booker, 
of Kansas, this year. 

Boston Woman's Journal. 


HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 


“You talk a good deal about the moral training 
of children,” said a physician the other day. 
‘‘ which is all well enough, but they need physical 
training just as badly. I am more and more 
astonished every day at the number of diseased 
children I find.” 


‘‘What is the nature of the more prevalent 
disorders ? ” 


‘“‘ Dyspepsia, indigestion, catarrh, mal-nutri- 
tion, bad teeth, earache and consumption. 
What makes it worse is that parents don’t 
think there is anything wrong with their children, 
or if they do they confidently expect them to 
outgrow the trouble. There is no such thing as 
outgrowing a disease. Haven’t you noticed sores 
or scarson young trees? Do the trees ever out- 
grow them? They may outgrow them, but it 
is only a question of time until the sore destroys 
the tree. 


‘So it is with these diseases that affect chil- 
dren. We sometimes call it heredity, but that 
term is so persistently misused that it does not 
convey a correct idea of the condition. A child 
cannot inherit dyspepsia, but it can inherit a 
condition of the digestive organs that is favour- 
able to the development of the disease. So it is 
with catarrh of the mucous membranes of the 
air passages or any other part of the body. 
Because it is not well marked at first no attention 
is given to it until the disease is deep-rooted 
and the constitutional effects are being felt.” 


A NOBLE WOMAN. 

A most remarkable woman passed away in her 
ninetieth year, at Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A., 
on April 20th. She was born a Quaker. She 
was an abolitionist, a nurse in the Civil War, 
an equal suffragist (and equal everything else), 
and was a teacher from first to last. She was 
a fearless woman. Neither pistols nor prisons 
could prevent her from doing what she believed 
to be duty. She and her husband early founded 
a school in Michigan. When the Civil War 
broke out, the seventeen boy pupils and the 
male teachers enlisted, and Mrs. Haviland 
became an inspector of hospitals, and was at 
the same time an agent of the secret service. 

She saw much service at the front, and it 
was through her exertions that three thousand 
union soldiers, imprisoned for long terms for 
minor offences, were released. 

At the close of the war Mrs. Haviland placed 
her energies at the disposal of the freedmen, 
remaining in Washington two years in their 
interests. When the exodus of coloured people 
to Kansas occurred, she went with them, and 
was secretary of their relief commission for two 
years. Returning to Michigan again, she visited 
prisons and jails in evangelistic work, and finally 
founded the Coldwater school for ' Indigent 
Children. Later on she and Mary T. Lathrap 
were largely instrumental in securing the 
establishment of the State School for Girls at 
Adrian. Mrs. Haviland was one of the earliest 
workers in the historic Temperance Crusade. 
She was a prison evangelist of power, and 
preached with a fervour and eloquence which 
won her national fame. 

Her autobiography, ‘A Woman's Life Work,” 
is thrilling with incidents of the “ underground 
railway,” and the story of camp, battlefield and 
hospital. She was entertaining in conversation, 
always genial and pleasant, and was loved by 
all who knew her. The Northwestern Advocate 
says :— 

‘Little wonder that soldiers to this day are 
ready to kneel to her shadow and to kiss the 
garments of the noble messenger who feared 
neither slave-hunter nor pompous, strutting 
officer who swore at women and proposed to 
send such nurses out of the region of battles 
and suffering. God never opened 
prison doors more singularly and miraculously 
for his heroes recorded in the New Testament 
than he did for Laura Haviland, and God never 
received praise and glory more abundantly 
than he accepted from that noble woman. 
The divine Christ was with her night and day, 
and when the heathen raged, swore, threatened 
death and extermination, many harsh tongues 
and cruel hearts were withered as by some 
flitting glimpse of an invisible personage who 
walked with Laura Haviland continually.” 

It is not strange that with her Quaker 
inheritance of ideas in regard to justice, and 
with her life-time experiences, she should have 
dictated the following from her deathbed :— 

“The message of greeting and benediction of 
Laura S. Haviland to the W. C. T. U. 

“In the name of Jesus whom I love I send 
greetings and prayer for the success of your 
work, and especially in the interests and 
triumph of that fundamental principle enun- 
ciated in our constitution, that the governed 
should have a voice in making the laws which 
are to govern them. For this we should 
petition until universal suffrase is granted in 
our state and nation. 

‘For this let the whole membership of all the 
W. C. T. U.’s be given boldinessof purpose, and 
may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you, Amen.” 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER XII—Continued. 

BgsipEs, understanding is necessary to give 
variety and interest to sensual enjoyments, for 
low, indeed, in the intellectual scale is the mind 
that can continve to love when neither virtue 
nor sense give a human appearance to an animal 
appetite. But sense will always preponderate ; 
and if women be not, in general, brought more 
on a level with men, some superior women, like 
the Greek courtezans, will assemble the men of 
abilities around them, and draw from their 
families many citizens who would have stayed 
at home had their wives had more sense, or the 
graces which result from the exercise of under- 
standing and fancy, the legitimate parents of 
taste. A woman of talents, if she be not abso- 
lutely ugly, will always obtain great power, 
raised by the weakness of her sex ; and in pro- 
portion as men acquire virtue and delicacy, by 
the exertion of reason, they will look for both 
in women, but they can only acquire them in 

the same way that men do. 

In France or Italy, have the women confined 
themselves to domestic life? though they have 
not hitherto had a political existence, yet, have 
they not illicitly had great sway? corrupting 
themselves and the men with whose passions 
they played. In short, in whatever light I 
viewed the subject, reason and experience con- 
vince me that the only method of leading 
women to fulfil their peculiar duties, is to free 
them from all restraint by allowing them to 
participate in the inherent rights of mankind. 

Make them free, and they will quickly become 
wise and virtuous, as men become more so; for 
the improvement must be mutual, or the 
injustice which one half of the human race are 
obliged to submit to, retorting on their 
oppressors, the virtue of man will be worm- 
eaten by the insect whom he keeps under his 
feet. 

Let men take their choice, man and woman 
were made for each other, though not to become 
one being; and if they will not improve women, 
women will deprave them ! 

I speak of the improvement and emancipation 
of the whole sex, for I know that the behaviour 
of a few women, who, by accident, or following 
a strong bent of nature, have acquired a portion 
of knowledge superior to that of the rest of 
their sex, has often been overbearing; but there 
have been instances of women who, attaining 
knowledge, have not discarded modesty, nor 
have they always pedantically appeared to 
despise the ignorance which they laboured to 
disperse in their own minds. The exclamations 
then which any advice respecting female learn- 
ing commonly produces, especially from pretty 
women, often arise from envy. When they 
chance to see that even the lustre of their eyes 
and the flippant sportiveness of refined coquetry 
will not always secure them attention, during a 
whole evening, should a woman of a more 
cultivated understanding endeavour to give a 
rational turn to the conversation, the common 
source of consolation is, that such women 
seldom get husbands. What arts have I not 
seen silly women use to interrupt by flirtation— 
a very significant word to describe such a 
manwuvre—a rational conversation which made 
the men forget that they were pretty women. 

But, allowing what is very natural to man, 
that the possession of rare abilities is really 
calculated to excite overweening pride, disgust- 
ing in both men and women—in what a state ! 


of inferiority must the female faculties have 
rusted when such a small portion of know- 
ledge as those women attained, who have 
aneeringly been termed learned women, could 
be singular ?—sufficiently so to puff up the 
possessor, and excite envy in her contempor- 
aries, and some of the other sex. Nay, has 
not a little rationality exposed many women to 
the severest censure ? 

The want of wisdom in many women, who 
are drawn from their duty by the admiration of 
men, renders the infancy of man a much more 
perilous state than that of brutes; yet men are 
unwilling to place women in situations proper 
to enable them to acquire sufficient under- 
standing to know how even to nurse their 
babes. 

So forcibly does this truth strike me, that I 
would rest the whole tendency of my reasoning 
upon it, for whatever tends to incapacitate the 
maternal character, takes woman out of her 
sphere. 

But it is vain to expect the present race of 
weak mothers either to take that reasonable 
care of a child’s body which is necessary to lay 
the foundation of a good constitution, supposing 
that it do not suffer for the sins of its fathers ; 
or, to manage its temper so judiciously that the 
child will not have, as it grows up, to throw off 
all that its.mother, its first instructor, directly 
or indirectly taught. The weakness of the 
mother will be visited on the children! And 
whilst women are educated to rely on 
their husbands for judgment, this must 
ever be the consequence, for there is 
no improving an understanding by halves, 
nor can any being act wisely from imitation, 
because in every circumstance of life there is a 
kind of individuality which requires an exertion 
of judgment to modify general rules. The 
being who can think justly in one track, 
will soon extend its intellectual empire; and 
she who has sufficient judgment to manage her 
children, will not submit to her husband right 
or wrong, or patiently to the social laws which 
make a nonentity of a wife. 

In public schools women, to guard against 
the errors of ignorance, should be taught the 
elements of anatomy and medicine, not only to 
enable them to take proper care of their own 
health, but to make them rational nurses of their 
infants, parents, and husbands ; for the bills of 
mortality are swelled by the blunders of self- 
willed old women, who give nostrums of their 
own without knowing anything of the human 
frame. It is likewise proper only in a domestic 
view, to make women acquainted with the 
anatomy of the mind, by allowing the sexes to 
associate together in every pursuit; and by 
leading them to observe the progress of the 
human understanding in the improvement of 
the sciences and arts; never forgetting the 
science of morality, or the study of the political 
history of mankind. 

By the exercise of their bodies and minds 
women would acquire that mental activity so 
necessary in the maternal character, united 
with the fortitude that distinguishes steadiness 
of conduct from the obstinate perverseness of 
weakness. 

Is strength of mind to be acquired by indolent 
acquiescence? By asking advice instead of ex- 
erting the judgment? By obeying through fear, 
instead of practising the forbearance which we 
all stand in need of ourselves? The conclusion 
which I wish to draw is obvious: make women 
rational creatures, and free citizens, and they 
will quickly become good wives and mothers; 
that is—if men do not neglect the duties of 
husbands and fathers. 


private education combined as I have sketched’ 
might rationally be expected to produce, I have 
dwelt most on such as are particularly relative 
to the female world, because I think the female 
world oppressed; yet the gangrene, which the- 
vices engendered by oppression have produced,. 
is not confined to the morbid part, but pervades 
society at large; so that when I wish to see my 
sex become more like moral agents, my heart 
bounds with the anticipation of the general 
diffusion of that sublime contentment which. 
only morality can diffuse. 


(To be continued.) 


A SUNSHINY NATURE. 


WHEN we come to count over the qualities. 
that endear our friends to us, says a recent 
writer, almost all of us think first of cheerful- 
ness. The sunshiny men or women, who 
bring a bright word or a glad smile with them, 
are always welcome as the flowers in May. 
Each heart knoweth its own bitterness, each 
soul has its own troubles, and trials, and vexa- 
tions, and so we turn to the one who can 
lighten our sadness with the radiance of a 
cheerful spirit. 

Sunshine of the soul is largely a matter of 
cultivation, for there are but few so fortunate 
as not to have had some grief. The selfish sit 
down and brood over their sorrows. They give 
themselves up to fits of despondency and moodi- 
ness, and are a kind of moral wet blanket on 
the pleasures of all with whom they come in 
contact. They tell you their sorrows, and 
bedew you with their tears until it seems that 
there must be a kind of luxury of woe in which 
they rejoice. 

After all, the cheerful spirit is but an 
example of ‘that brave attitude toward life ” 
of which Stevenson wrote. It is a courageous 
bearing of inevitable burdens, a determination 
not to fret and not to add to the sorrows of the 
world the grief of one’s own heart. 

A woman who had had many sorrows and 
heavy burdens to bear, but who was noted for 
her cheerful spirits, once said in explanation 
‘You know I have had no money. I have had 
nothing I could give but myself, and so I made 
the resolution that I would never sadden any- 
one else with my troubles. I have laughed and 
told jokes when I could have wept. I have 
always smiled in the face of every misfortune. 
I have tried never to let anyone go from my 
presence without a happy word or a bright 
thought to carry with them. And happiness 
makes happiness. I myself am happier than 
I should have been had I sat down and 
bemoaned my fate.” 

The gospel of happiness is one that every 
woman should lay to her heart. What it 
means to a man to come home at night to a 
cheerful wife, no one but he who has had to 
fight the hard battle of life knows. If he is 
prosperous, it is an added joy, but it isin mis- 
fortune that it shines like a star in the dark- 
ness. A complaining wife can kill the last bit 
of hope and courage in a sorely troubled heart, 
while a cheerful one gives new courage to begin 
the fight over again. 

The mother who lets her children grow up to 
be moody and discontented, subject to blues 
and sulks, is failing in her first duty. She is 
handicapping them in the race of life. Cheer- 
fulness is one of the prime requisites to success 
and happiness. The sunshiny man or woman 
has everyone for a friend, for ‘‘ this sad old 
earth must borrow its mirth, it has sorrow 


Discussing the advantages which a public and ! enough of its own.” 
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Current Nelos 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Some of the arrangements for the Conference 
of Women Workers, which will be held this year 
in Norwich, are completed. The conference is 
to meet in the lecture room of Dr. Barrett’s 
chapel, a room capable of seating six or seven 
to precedent, the 

problems as the 


hundred people. Accordin 
conference will discuss suc 


care of the epileptic and of the deaf and dumb. 


Other questions that will be considered will be 
home-work, technical education for women and 


girls, and the Friendly Society movement. 
i 


Tue Workine Lapriges’ Guitp.—The Duchess 
of Albany recently opened the summer sale of 
the Working Ladies’ Guild, 251, Brompton- 
road. By the ready permission of the family of 
the late Sir John Everett Millais, it was held at 
The 
object of the guild, it is stated, is to assist 
unmarried or widowed gentlewomen in need of 
employment or in temporary difficulty, and a 


his house, 2, Palace-gate, Kensington. 


limited number of cases of chronic distress. 


The body now consists of more than 1,600 
associates and members of both sexes, and of 
The cases assisted 


all ranks and professions. 
are primarily known to one associate only, who 
claims the assistance of the rest in the 
endeavour to help. Each associate is held 


responsible for the worthiness of the case 


brought forward. No person can apply to the 


society except through an associate. In all about 


479 ladies are employed, about £25,000 has been 
earned in 11 years, and the guild is giving in sick- 


ness and paying for work at the rate of £3,400 
Over 100 ladies obtain 


yearly in money alone. 
employment and situations through the registry 


at the office annually. It is suggested that 
more branches of the guild, which has the 


Archbishop of Canterbury as its president, 
are needed in large towns. In their last report 
the committee remind all interested in guild 
work of ‘‘the enormous difficulty in finding 
employment for ladies. This is recognised 
everywhere as one which increases yearly, 
as teachers, typewriters, needleworkers, and 
wood-carvers issue from the elementary and 
technical schools, and absorb the employment 
once available for gentlewomen.” The sale 
opened by the Duchess of Albany included 
examples of embroidery and church work, 
marqueterie, poker work, linen, china orna- 
ment, knitted and fancy articles, leather 
frames and cases, daintly-dressed dolls, and 
a variety of things good for presents. 


Lapy Crcetia Roperts oN WOMEN AND 
Pouitics.—At the annual conversazione of the 
Wandsworth and Putney W.L.F., Mrs. Todd, 
who presided, was supported by Lady Cecilia 
Roberts, Mrs. Brooksbank, Mr. Dutt, and Mr. 
Roberts. Lady Cecilia Roberts, in the course 
of a telling speech, remarked that there could 
not be women’s politics and men’s politics. 
Everything that concerned men concerned 
women, too; and everything that concerned 
women concerned men equally. (Applause.) 
Imagination sometimes did not realise what 
experience taught; and, therefore, women could 
sometimes give men alittle advice—(laughter and 
applause)—and draw their attention to matters 
concerning their lives and the lives of women 
abroad. If women had more political privileges 
she believed they would struggle to come up to 
what was required of them. (Hear, hear.) 
Political women were sometimes called “new 
women.” She did not now mind that phrase ; 
because they would take to themselves a new 
responsibility, and though the work would be 
hard upon them it would be easier for their 
children. (Applause.) Naturally, she was 
conservative, and she only worked publicly 
because she was compelled so to do, by strong 
conviction. (Hear, hear.) Having sketched 
the progress of the Women’s Suffrage move- 
ment, Lady Cecilia said, that if only women 
would realise their power, the things which 
were to-day distressing the world, would be 
fewer. If they bound themselves together and 
got a strong regimental feeling, they would 


piven so disastrous to their public interest ; 
or they would realise that they were working 
towards the same goal, and were all members 
of a great body of women who were marching 
forward to make things better than they were 
at present. 

*  * 

SaLtE oF Drink TO CHILDREN AND THE 
Licensing Maaistrates.—Recently the Hull 
juctices, acting on a petition presented to them 
by the local branch of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, passed a resolution, 
as many in other towns have also done lately, 
requesting the licence-holders of the city to post 
notices in their respective houses to the effect 
that children under the age of thirteen years 
would not be supplied with drink for consump- 
tion off the premises. Many in the trade 
quietly acquiesced and posted the desired 
notices, but a spirit of resistance has suddenly 
cropped up which may lead to friction at the 
next annual licensing sessions of the city. 
Representatives of holders of full licensed 
houses, beerhouses, and of licenses to sell 
“off” the premises, had a meeting at the Royal 
Hotel, Queen-street, recently, and during the 
discussion which took place it was pointed out 
that there was nothing in the Act to warrant 
the magistrates making such a request as they 
had done. In the end it was determined to 
approach the wholesale trade, with a view of 
forming a deputation to the Justices, and 
intimating to them plainly that the license- 
holders were not prepared to carry out their 
behests. Should retaliatory measures be 
adopted, the trade in Hull is likely to have a 
lively time. 

* * 


Frmace Mortatity IN THE Liquor TRADES.— 
Some four or five years ago a committee was 
appointed, of representatives of some of the 
principal life assurance offices, to investigate 
the question of the relative mortality of persons 
engaged in the sale of intoxicating drinks as 
compared with the mortality of similar persons 
not so engaged. Among some of the ‘un- 
expected facts” brought to light by the inves- 
tigation was this—that ‘female publicans and 
female grocers show a very favourable rate of 
mortality,” as compared with male innkeepers 
and male grocers; so much so, that whilst a 
very considerably larger premium than ordinary 
is demanded by all life offices from all male 
assurers belonging to the publican class, and 
the class of wine and spirit selling grocers, a 
premium almost identical with that of ordinary 
assurers is found to cover the risk in the 
case of females engaged in the same occupa- 
tions. Curiously enough, the wives of male 
publicans and of male grocers who sell wines 
and spirits are found to be more liable to 
disease and death froin alcoholism than the 
females who follow the liquor business inde- 
pendently. It is not easy to explain these 
circumstances, except on the assumption that, 
in the first place, women are naturally more 
disposed to sobriety and good conduct than 
men; and that, secondly, such women as are 
willing to play an independent part in the world 
possess a strength of character which is not 
shown so decisively by those who depend upon 
husbands or other male protectors. It might 
have been supposed that women, in consequence 
of their greater sensitiveness, would, when not 
under male control, be much disposed to give way 
to the temptations of alcoholism. It is not so, 
however, by any means among women who are 
really capable.—7'lie Hospital, 

* * * 

Miss EcssetrH Puivivps, daughter of the 
Rev. Sir James Erasinus Vhilipps, Bart., has 
just been elected to the Geoffrey Fellowship at 
Newnham College, Cambridge. This I*ellow- 
ship, which is the first at cither Oxford or 
Cambridge open to women, implies residence at 
Newnham, and is tenable for three years. Miss 
Philipps was a student at Somerville College, 
Oxford, where she took a first-class in the Trial 
Honour School of Modern History. Since then 
Miss Philipps has been lecturing and coaching 
in London, and for the past year has been 
assisting her sister-in-law, Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps, in the organisation of the Women’s 


forget the paltry differences which were at , Institute and the Grosvenor-crescent Club. 


InseN AND HIS Aims.—As the guest at a 
banquet at Christiania lately of the Nor- 
wegian Women’s Association, who desired to 
render homage to him as the poet champion of 
‘‘ the woman’s cause,” Ibsen delivered a note- 
worthy speech in explanation of his attitude 
wane the women movement. He had been, 
he said, more poet and less social philosopher 
than people in general were inclined to believe, 
and so, while he thanked them for the toast, he 
must disclaim the honour imputed him of ey 
consciously striven in the woman’s cause. ‘“ 
am not even clear in my own mind,” he con- 
tinued, ‘as to what the woman’s cause really is. 
For me there is only a human cause, and those 
who read my books with attention will appre- 
ciate this. My task has been to depict man- 
kind. If in this I have to some extent 
succeeded, then readers will be able to read 


into the picture their own impressions and 


their own ideas. People ascribe this and that 
to the poet, but they are wrong. For not only 
those who write, but those also who read, are 
the poets. The reader, indeed, is often more 
poetic than the poet himself. I have always 
felt it to be the noblest task to raise the status 
of the country and the people. For this two 
factors are specially necessary. It behoves 
the mothers, by constant and strenuous 
endeavour, to arouse a conscious feeling of 
civilisation and of discipline. Until this feeling 
is present in mankind it is not possible to 
further elevate people. The women must 
solve the problem of humanity, and it is as 
mothers, and as mothers alone, that they can 
do it.” 
—— 


A Woman Army Orricer.—The _ fifteenth 
session of the Woman’s Parliament of Southern 
California was lately held at Redlands. The 
opening prayer, by the Rev. Eugenia St. John, 
of Kansas City, breathed an earnest ae for 
peace. The address of the president, ajor 
Belle Reynolds, of Santa Barbara, was a brief 
but eloquent expression of the hope that war 
might be averted. . Dr. Reynolds spoke feelingly, 
knowing by experience the horrors of the civil 
war. She was given a commission as Major for 
defence of a transport of wounded soldiers, and 
for other valiant services rendered during the 


years when she marched with her bhusband’s 
regiment. The reports showed much earnest 
work by Southern California clubs during the 
past six months. 


* * 


Nursks FOR THE SPANISH AMERICAN WAR.— 
Miss Hunter, of Baltimore, president of the 


Nurses’ Associated Alumni, an association 
of 2,000 trained nurses in the United States 
and Canada, has sent a resolution, unanimously 
passed by the association at its recent annual 
meeting in New York, offering the services of 
the organisation to the Medical Department of 
the Army. Dr. Laura Hughes is president of 
the Boston Society of the Red Cross Nurses, 
which is composed entirely of graduate nurses. 
They are under military instruction, and are 


ready to go to the front at a minute’s notice. 
Dr. Hughes is a graduate of the Boston City 
Hospital Training School for Nurses, class '82, 
and of Tufts College Medical School, 1898. 14 
seems quite natural and proper that a good 
nurse should finally become a doctor. 

* * * 


PENANCE IN Dress.—An authority asserts that 
“« wearing of excruciating articles of dress may 
take rank among the Anglicans with fasting, 
inconveniently early and frequent services, and 
the various other methods in vogue of physically 
and mechanically expressing religious emotion.” 
Women should certainly be exempt from such 
penance, considering that they are at all times 
wearing ‘excruciating articles of dress ”’— 
called corsets. One of the staff of the Wesé- 
minster Gazelle once wore a hair-shirt for over 
four hours. He says it nearly drove him mad 
and made him ill. There would be some 
interesting revelations were the whole of mascu- 
linity forced to wear corsets of the average 
tightness worn by the average woman—for one 
day only. Never again would a word be heard 
from these male victims of the beauties of 
“small waists.” 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Mr. Jacob Bright has taken a most 
effectual and decided way of bringing 
Woman's Suffrage before the Liberal Party 
leaders. When appealed to for the annual 
subscription which he has given for many 
years to the funds ofthe party in Manchester, 
Mr. Bright has replied that he declines to 
contribute any more to the party until the 
leaders of it show that they recognise that 
the enfranchisement of women is based on 
Liberal principles, and deserves the fullest 
support from the party. He reminds them 
that Mrs. Bright, and also his sisters (Mrs. 
Priscilla McLaren and the late Mrs. Lucas), 
and several of his nieces, are all interested 
in the enfranchisement of women, and have 
given years of labour and sacrifice to it, 
and adds that he feels that every sort of 
assistance that he can give must now be 
rendered to this reform. 


Mr. Jacob Bright by this protest adds 
another to the grounds for gratitude that 
women have already towards him. It was 
he who, when Mr. Mill lost his seat in 
Parliament in 1868, took up the Suffrage 
Bill, and fearlessly carried it on for some 
years. It meant, perhaps, less angry feel- 
ing, less animosity to encounter, to be the 


Suffrage Parliamentary leader then than now . 


| Cambridge. 
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—for then it was thought an absolutely fool- | little «At Home” 


ish and futile fad, whereas now the enemy 
seriously fear it. But then it had to en- 
counter what is far harder to bear than 
antagonism — it was utterly ridiculous. 
How many men will face serious peril who 
shrink from _ incurring contemptuous 
laughter! Mr. Jacob Bright carried 
Woman’s Suffrage through its most perilous 
stage—ite ridiculous one—in the House of 
Commons, with unmoved composure and 
steadiness, and his early speeches still re- 
main models of argument on the subject. 
This strong action of his now is only the 
latest of many acts of devotion to equal 
rights for women. 
*« * * 

Wemen have done splendidly this year 
in the Tripos or Honours examinations at 
Of course, the mathematical 
list is thought the most of by Cambridge 
men, and it is also peculiarly interesting 
to us, because that is the stern, exact 
science in which only a few years ago it 
was confidently asserted woman's feebler 
brain and ‘cnallee intellect could not safely 
attempt to hold its own. This year, the 
Fifth Wrangler is a young lady, a Girton 
girl. Only four men are above her, and 
to realise the significance of this, we must 
remember that there are about six male 
students to every one woman at the 
University. This brilliant success is an 
admirable retort to the cruel vote refusing 
women degrees of last summer, and a 
keen reproof to the undergraduates who 
then displayed such jealousy. This Fifth 
Wrangler will not receive the B.A. degree 
that will be given to all but the idlest of 
the boys; this eminent mathematical 
scholar is not a graduate of Cambridge, 
but every lad who slips through a bare 
pass has his title of learning for life! How 
long can the public sense of justice permit 
this absurd sex privilege to continue ? 

* * * 

This success is the highest yet attained 
by a woman at Cambridge, except in Miss 
Fawcett’s case; it will be remembered 
that she was “ above the Senior Wrangler ” 
in 1890. In 1895 Miss A. M. Johnson was 
between five and six on the Wrangler’s 
list, so that she was very near the present 
success. The young lady who has now 
attained such distinction, Miss Florence 
Evelyn Cave-Browne-Cave, is a daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Cave-Browne-Cave, Deputy 
Accountant-General of the Army. She 
was born at Streatham in 1876, and 
received her education at home. Having 
gained a college scholarship, she entered 
Girton in 1895. It is an interesting fact 
that her sister, Miss B. M. Cave-Browne- 
Cave, is the next highest amongst the 
female students, being a Senior Optime, 
between the thirty-third and thirty-fourth 
men on the lists. Fourteen other women 
students have also gained high mathe- 
matical honours. 

* * * 

In the Natural Science Tripos, four 
ladies are in the first class and eleven in 
the second class Honours list. In the 
Historical Tripos there are twenty 
Honours women. In the Medieval and 
Modern Languages Tripos, there are four 
young ladies in the first class, and ten in 
the next two classes. The one who 
stands at the head of all of them on this 
list—the first in the first class— Miss Doris 
Hayman, I have the pleasure of counting 
amongst my friends, and I had the great 
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that I gave on 
the very day the lists came out. It was 
delightful to see the bright, happy girl, in 
her earliest ‘twenties,’ so ae ily and 
daintily dressed in her heliotrope and 
white striped gown, with her laces and little 
ornaments, and looking, for all her intel- 
lectual face, as sweet and gentle as one 
could wish a girl to look ; and yet to know 
that she had gained such distinction at the 
ancient seat of learning. She has, too, 
sought learning for pure love of it (for her 
father is a wealthy merchant of the City of 
London) and yet wears it ‘lightly like a 
flower.” I introduced her proudly to one 
after another of my guests, feeling that such 
a charming illustration of the highest 
success in scholarship, combined with the 
sweetest, moat unaffected, girlish grace, 
was worth reams of argument. 
* * * 


To know one of the modern girls who 
have enjoyed higher education is to see 
roven the truth of Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
orecast, which will be seen in this week's 
instalment of her work, that any vanity 
and arrogance that were found in women 
with a small degree of learning in her day, 
were produced by the then extreme rarity 
of such accomplishments and cultivation, 
and theconsequent notoriety and unpleasant 
comment bestowed upon the few individuals 
who had to any degree used their brains. 
She, however, and quite truly, as we see, 
believed that when the gates of knowledge 
were freely opened to women, they would 
be no more likely than men to become 
proud of their attainments or to display 
any peculiarity of temper or manneras a . 
result of having some knowledge. What 
she hoped, we to-day see in actual life— 
charming girls, good mothers, and wise 
and capable working women in many 
directions, who have cultivated the fertile 
gardens of their minds, and prove the truth 
of the Scriptural saying—‘‘ Wisdom is the 
principal thing, therefore get wisdom, and 
with all thy getting get understanding ; 
she shall bring thee to honour if thou dost 
embrace her; she shall give to thy head 
an ornament of grace.” 
x + & 

Rev. Charles E. Stowe, the son of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, has given to the 
Connecticut Historical Society the petition 
started by the Duchess of Sutherland, 
about 1840, and signed by thousands of 
English women, asking the American 
women to do all in their power to abolish 
slavery in their own country. Mrs. Stowe 
made an eloquent reply to the memorial at 
the time of its presentation. 

x *  * 

A fact that is certainly not a little 
remarkable is the longevity attained by 
most of those American soldiers of human 
rights who have stood for the abolition of 
negro slavery in its day, and also for the 
enfranchisement of women from sex 
inferiority before the State. Is it that only 
the strong of constitution have found energy 
left after their own necessary daily 
duties to give devoted service to mankind 
—or that such unselfish, non-personal 
interests aid in nourishing life by diverting 
from excessive self-regard—or is it, after 
all, as the patriarchs certainly believed, 
that length of days, even in this world of 
sorrow and care, is in itself a Divine 
reward for faithful service? At any rate, 
it is the fact that most of the prominent 
anti-slavery and ‘“‘ women’s rights ’’ workers 


satisfaction of having her company at: there have lived to old age, and that in 
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American papers devoted to this cause we 
constantly now read such records as the 
following, from the Woman's Tribune of 
April 30th last :— 


On the 15th of this month there passed to 
the higher life a great and splendid soul, the 
‘last of the famous anti-slavery society of Phila- 
delphia, Robert Purvis, in the 88th year of his 
age. Though he was not, as supposed, himself 
a negro, his sympathy and enthusiasm for 
humanity led him to ally himself with the 
coloured people and to devote himself and his 
means unsparingly to their freedom and 
advancement. Mr. Purvis has an honoured 
place in the history of the emancipation of 
‘women. In that fateful hour when negro and 
woman suffrage amendments were submitted in 
Kansas and the latter was sacrificed to the 
former by the old line abolitionists, Samuel 
May, Parker Pillsbury, and Robert Purvis alone 
standing for the rights of women equally with 
those of the negro—the attitude of Mr. Purvis, 
who had been vice-president of the American 
Equal Rights Association in 1867, and had 
always aided the Woman’s Suffrage leaders, is 
indicated in an earnest letter to the second 
Washington Convention, in which he said :— 
“‘Censured as I may be for apparent in- 
consistency, as a member and an officer of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, in approving 
- & movement whose leaders are opposed to the 
passage of the XV. Amendment, I must be true 
to my own soul, to my sense of the absolute 
‘demands of justice, and hence, I say that, much 
‘as I desire (and Heaven knows how deeply 
through life I have antagonised therefor) the 
possession of all my rights as an American 
citizen, were I a woman, black or white, I would 
‘resist, by every feeling of self-respect and 
‘personal dignity, any and every encroachment 
of power, based upon the impious, false, and 
infamous assumption of superiority of sex.” 

Another honoured name has been registered 
‘among the immortals. Sarah H. Pillsbury, 
‘wife of Parker Pillsbury, died at her home in 
‘Concord, New Hampshire, on the 8th, aged 80 
years and seven months. She gladly and in- 
telligently stood by her husband in his cham- 
pionship of the abolition of slavery, and was 
~warmly identified with the movement for 
woman’s equality. For fifty-eight years of 
married life she had thrown the beauty and 
-sweetness of a rich character around her home, 
always with a broad, sympathetic appreciation 
-of the needs of the larger home outside. 

* * * 

Mrs. Haviland. of whom a more extended 
notice will be found on another page, 
was 90 when she died ; and another 
‘Quaker lady, who was one of the earliest 
presidents of a New England Suffrage 
Society, Mrs. Chase, is now of the same 
age and still lives. Again, Mrs. Stanton 
(herself 83) recently made public how both 
she and Lucretia Mott, the venerable 
««Priend” who was a tower of strength to 
the early days of the movement, were 
‘themselves so timid that when it was pro- 
posed and carried that a woman should 
preside over the second convention ever 
‘held for ‘‘ Women’s rights,” they both left 
the platform as a protest against the bold 
‘and dangerous innovation; but they were 
converted by the excellent management of 
the lady chairman, and frankly abandoned 
and apologised for their timidity. That same 
first woman chairman of a suffrage meeting 
is still living, well over 80. It is certainly 


remarkable. 
* * 


* 
A lady cyclist was killed in Newgate- 


-ment, so that they will neither offend the 


any occasion : going on thus, slowly, would 
be the counsel that I would venture to 
gently offer as a sympathising out- 
sider, or rather, let me say, as a veteran in 
reform work disqualified by circumstances 
from active service in that special field. 


street, having slipped and fallen under 
the wheels of an omnibus. Riding in 
thickly-crowded City streets is dangerous 
for both men and women, but of course 
more so for the latter, so long as they ride 
in the skirt, which prevents jumping back- 
ward off the machine in an emergency, 
and hampers and prevents rapid movement 
in any direction. There is a silly little 
article, signed ‘‘ Kitty,” in one of the 
Newcastle papers, urging that women who 
do not ‘‘ look nice” in a skirt on a cycle 
will not ‘look nice either in rational 
dress’’; it does not seem to enter ‘‘ Kitty’s”’ 
head that health and safety are at stake, 
and are of infinitely more consequence. 
So long as women do not cycle in the 
costume proper for athletic exercises, they 
should avoid if possible the dangers of 
riding in densely crowded streets. Mothers 
especially should learn the lesson of Fred 
Vincey, of whom it is told in one of the end 
pereeren of ‘‘ Middlemarch ” that, after 

is marriage, he no longer was the reckless 
rider at five-barred gates that he had 
been, for he seemed to see the faces of 
Mary and the children looking at him 
between each of the bars. 

* * * 

Rational Dress has won a small victory 
—the landlord of the White Horse, at 
Dorking, who refused accommodation to 
a lady cyclist in ‘‘rationals,’’ even though 
she was riding on a tandem with her own 
husband, has reconsidered his case, and 
has sensibly and kindly proposed not in 
future to put any sort of slight on ladies 
so attired, but to provide them with a 
special room for their rest and refresh- 


I wonder if it is generally known that, 
according to the Local Government Board 
General Consolidated Order for July 24, 
1847, Art. 15, a married woman in the 
workhouse cannot leave it without her 
husband's consent. She may be strong and 
willing and able to get work, and support her- 
self; he may be selfish and unable to get work, 
and unwilling to let her be independent. 
It matters not who will allow her to go, 
without the husband’s consent to leave the 
‘house’ she is bound by law to stay there. 
On the contrary, it is compulsory for a 
wife to leave the workhouse, however 
delicate and unfit she may be, or whatever 
may be the motive with which her discharge 
is claimed, when her husband demands 
and orders that she shall do so. There 
was a case last week at Shields, in which 
& poor woman, cursed with a lazy husband, 
went into the workhouse for her confine- 
ment, and was urged by the doctor himself 
to stay there, so unfit was she to go back, 
as the husband demanded, to earn money 
for keeping his children and for his spend- 
ing on indulgence ; and yet she had to leave 
the house at his orders, with the result 
that the baby died of want. These are the 
sort of arrangements that make life horrible 
to poor women, and that we must alter one 
day, as soon as we have the trusteeship of 


the vote. 
* x  * 


Owing to the large surplus of the female 
over the male population in Sweden, the 
women work in exceptional numbers in 
paid occupations. This fact has had the 
happy result of diminishing class distinc- 
tions, and raising the position of labour in 
public opinion. ‘In Sweden,” says Miss 
Adelborg, ‘‘ we have grown accustomed to 
seeing young women, even of the highest 
class, working, either in household em 
ployment, in banks, in schools, or 43 
charitable work; and women, far more 
than men, seem to feel that any sort of 
work is honourable. Thus girls go out as 
clerks or elementary teachers, as gardeners 
or bookbinders, from families where the 
sons would scorn the idea of such employ- 
ments, and if we can once induce educated, 
well-trained women to enter trades and 
factories so that they may become leaders, 
then questions about industrial laws for 
women, and about wages, will become 
comparatively easy of settlement.”’ 

* * * 


rural mind by compelling it to sit in the 
same room with a lady in a divided skirt, 
nor put on such ladies the great dis- 
advantage of not finding shelter and 
refreshment in the leading hotel of the 
small town. A deputation of the Rational 
Dress League interviewed his landlordship 
with this happy result. So now may he 
rest, or rather, hotel-keep, in peace. 
* * x 

Now the Rational Dress League has no 
idea of confining the wearing the costume 
to athletic exercises. If I might hint a 
wish—but why should the Rational Dress 
League listen to me? —I would venture 
to urge that they should take one 
step at a time, and conquer prejudice at 
first in regard to those sports that are 
admittedly beneficial to health, and are 
likewise obviously more suitably carried 
on in divided costume. There is so much 
common-sense in the claim to be allowed 
to wear rationals for athletic exercises, 
that it only wants afew years steadiness 
and good taste to win the day for it, and 
then, perchance, more may become 
possible. But I must suppose—notwith- 
standing the assurance of the Rational 
Dress League that if Miss Smith be 
asked out to an evening party by Miss 
Brown, and goes in ‘‘rationals,’’ the 
Joneses and Robinsons, who are also of: 
the party, will be converted and induced 
to wear the same garb—I must rather 
fear, for my part, that poor Miss Smith 
will be asked to no more parties at the 
Browns. Perhaps Miss Smith will boldly 
answer that she does not care; but she 
will own that such a catastrophe will not 
probably encourage the others to follow her 
lead. Actual divided garments for athletic 
exercises, very short skirts over knickers 
for wet days, no superfluous petticoats on. 


There are in Sweden no separate in- 
dustrial or factory laws for women, except 
that a woman under 18 must not work 
underground in mines or quarries. Women 
are much employed in Sweden in trades 
and factories. Statistics’ show that about 
35 per cent, of the factory workers are 
women, most of these being in breweries, 
spinning mills, glove, paper, porcelain, 
and match factories. In trades fewer 
women are found, the proportion being 
about 8 per cent. of whom the yreater 
part are employed as assistants to book- 
binders and tailors. A great many women 
are shop-assistants or work in offices. 
Women cashiers are largely employed and 
much trusted. Statistics show an increase 
since 1885 of 35 per cent. in the number 
of women employed in business. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ALLIANCE. 


By Lapy Cook, née Tennessee C, CLAFLIN. 
= es nel a us there was once a time 
when the aturn reigned in Italy, and 
bestowed ese and tranquillity over + the 
earth. The husbandman gathered in peace the 
fruits of his labour, and the fields smiled with 
plenteous harvests. The liberal arts were 
sedulously cultivated, and every home was the 
abode of innocence. Comparing this bliesful 
state with their own degenerate rule of blood 
and iron, in which all the vices had supplanted 
virtue, they have handed it down to usas “ The 
Golden Age,” which, they deplored, could never 
come again. 

This retrospective fable, however, of Pagan 
writers, the Hebrew Prophet saw as a future 
reality. In his vision, the God of Peace was to 
take the place of the heathen deity, “and to 
teach us of His ways. . . . And He shall 
judge among the nations and shall rebuke many 
people ; and they shall beat their swords into 
Peieahares; and their peace into pruning- 

ooks ; nation shall not lift up sword against 
uation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

It is possible that this glowing prophecy of 
Isaiah, although delivered twenty-six centuries 
ago, may yet be fulfilled, but not, as he imagined, 
through religious influence. No more potential 
personality than Jesus Christ has ever appeared, 
bs nineteen centuries of His teaching have 

one little or nothing to suppress war, even 
among His professed followers. Age after age 
the earth has been drenched with the blood of 
Christians, slain by their brethren; and those 
who bore His name have at such times been 
animated by the hatreds and ferocity of heathen 
savages. The increased intelligence and accu- 
mulated knowledge of the most civilised nations 
have been exercised in developing greater means 
of destruction, and the fruits of every industry 
and the lives of hapless millions have been 
squandered in wanton or needless wars. At 
the present moment Europe is an armed camp 
ready for slaughter. Of her sixty million men 
twelve millions are trained soldiers. And the 
New World has recently entered on the fatal 
career of the Old. But a remote and compara- 
tively insignificant contest is sufticient to 
dislocate the delicate social machinery of every 
civilised state, and a dilatory contest carries 
famine to the hearths of the poor thousands of 
miles from the conflict. In various countries 
in both hemispheres starving men and women 
are rioting for bread; what they really want is 


ace. 

Can nothing be done, then, to make war more 
difficult ? Is the Golden Age to be merely a 
poetic dream, never to be in any degree 
realised ? We trust not. For, if we mistake 
not, the first faint streak of ‘the brighter dawn 
is breaking. In both the Old and the New 
World men of clear heads and generous hearts 
are looking forward to a confederation of the 
English-speaking peoples. And the slightest 
consideration of the matter must convince 
every unprejudiced mind that the speedy 
accomplishment of an Anglo-American Alliance, 
based upon sound, equitable, and permanent 
principles, will lay the foundation of a new era, 
one which, perchance, may be crowned by 
universal and perennial peace. 

America is only a younger England, moving 
in a wider range with a freer step. Excepting 
the immigrants of alien tongues, her people 
have the same blood and traditions, the same 
literature and habits, the same proud history 
and aims as the mother country. In religion, 
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in political and municipal freedom, in inventive 


genius and commercial and industrial eagerness, 
they are alike. Great Britain’s purchases from 
the United States from April 30th, 1897, to 
April 30th, 1898, amounted to £118,000,000, or 
nearly one half of the total American exports, 
in other words, almost as much as was pur- 
chased by all the rest of the world. Her 


colonies and India purchased in the preceding. 


year 11 percent. Thus about 60 per cent. ofall 
American exports were bought by Great Britain 
and other parts of the British Empire. As the 
balance of trade is very largely in their favour, 


the difference provides them with the means of | The Balkans, the hotbed of Russian plots, are 
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world, and of purchasing in other countries, if 
need be, beyond the amount of - their exports to 
them. Thus their immense commerce and vast 
wealth, distributed throughout the earth, give 
aa beg and the United States a common aim 
—the welfare and prosperity of all nations. 
They are therefore eminently qualified to 
become the joint depositories of peace, and the 
guarantors of the world’s best interests. 

Great Britain and the United States possess 
together one half of the whole habiteble part of 
the globe, and nearly one-third of all its 
inhabitants. Of the latter about one hundred 
and ten millions are of European blood, and of 
a hundred millions of these the English language 
is their mother tongue. 

Their commercial shipping greatly exceeds 
that of all the rest of the world together. Their 
ships of war amount to 477 (of which 379 are 
British), and exceed by sixty-nine the united 
navies of France, Russia, Germany, and Italy. 

It will thus be evident that, united, no power 
would venture to attack them, and that they 
would probably prove irresistible to any possible 
combination of powers, reeing that their com- 
bined resources are well-nigh inexhaustible. 
But it is notorious that they are the least 
military and least aggressive nations on the 
earth, if we compare their extent, their wealth, 
and population. Their great ruling motives are 
the material and intellectual advancement of 
the people. Both these are incompatible with 
war, and flourish during peace. It is to 
these incentives alone, therefore, that we must 
look for a revival of the Golden Age. And 
Providence has so placed it in the power of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to lead the way in this grand 
work, that it would be criminal, if not fatal, to 
refuse it. 

It is always unsafe to prophesy, nevertheless, 
we may venture to forecast the probable out- 
come of an Anglo-American alliance, instituted 
for mutual defence, and to keep the world’s 
peace. In the first place, every country whose 
intelligence enables it to perceive that its 
interests also are best promoted by repressing 
warfare, will desire to share in the advan- 
tages of such an alliance. France and 
Germay would bury their animosities, and 
compete with each other, and with ourselves, 
in friendly rivalries only. Austria, Italy, and 
the minor States would follow. One Power 
alone might have cause to regard this inter- 
national policy with hatred, since it would 
arrest her career of eonquest, and destroy her 
hope of universal domination. By a long 
course of cruelty, perfidy, treachery, and the 
lowest political arts, and through the resources of 
a great military despotism, Russia has advanced 
east and west from the Baltic to Behring’s 
Straits, in a solid and unbroken line, and is 
slowly but surely creeping southward, over- 
shadowing Europe and Asia, and menacing 
the independence of its peoples and the cause 
of freedom. Whilst we sympathise with her 
amiable and inoffensive people, and wish them 
God speed, we sball do well to check the 
pernicious ambition of her feudal and military 
chiefs, which is ever aggressive and un- 
scrupulous. Since the time of Peter the 
Great she has been the chief disturbing element 
in Europe, and has set the example of those 
vast armaments which are ruining almost all 
the nations, and which keep Russia itself in 
perpetual povety. Therefore, if the Anglo- 
American Alliance did nothing beyond curbing 
her aggressiveness, it would deserve well of 
mankind. 

But Japan, also, where, for the first time in 
history, liberty has recently been born in an 
Asiatic country, would naturally welcome the 
Alliance with open arms. This interesting 
country appears destined to play a distinguished 
part among the nations, and already ranks 
among the highest powers. The continuance 
of her freedom and prosperity demands that 
she should be protected from the pressure of 
Russian intrigues. In fact, regard it in any 
light we will, whether for the advantage of the 
contracting powers, or for the general welfare 
of the world, no moment could be more pro- 
pitious than this for the Anglo-Saxon race to 
join hands. Evrope is armed ready for fight. 


making cash investments in any part of the-in a ferment, and the flames of war may 
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wars, and their wealthy industries be again re. 
vived under more settled governments. Thus 
every part of the globe would participate in the 
blessings of our coalition. 
The greatest statesmen of England and 
America have already perceived its advantages, 
and are seeking the means of hastening its ad. 
vent. Let us all assist according to our power. 
Let every citizen and every statesman give a. 
hearty co-operation. We appeal to our sisters 
in both countries, upon whom the miseries of 
war and want fall most bitterly, to join their 
voices with ours. Then should we succeed; 
it may be that the coming century will be the 
commencement of a better era for the world, 
when nation shall no longer make war against 
nation, but all participate again in a Golden Age, 
so far as human frailty will permit. 


EVOLUTION OF LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT. 


MRS. PHILLIMORE, MEMBER OF ST, 


PANCRAS VESTRY, ON MUNICIPAL 
LONDON. 


Mrs. PuHItirmore, who is a member of St. 
Pancras Vestry, and an expert on local govern- 
ment matters, delivered a lecture on Municipal 
London at Friday’s meeting. Mrs. Phillimore 
showed a vast knowledge of the subject both in 
its historical and modern aspects, her object 
being to give an account of the development of 
local government in London from the earliest 
periods. This was a very wide subject to cover 
in a single lecture, but Mrs. Phillimore succeeded 
in dealing with all the essential points. 

She began with an account of early City 
government, and quoted some of the curious 
regulations and customs which existed in 
medieval London. She pointed out that the 
wards as arranged in the fourteenth century 
have scarcely been changed. She described the 
regulations made for the election of the Lord 
Mayor in medieval times. That venerable 
institution, the Guildhall banquet, was evi- 
dently then well-estvblished, as we are told that 
after the election the crowd “ returned home, as. 
many, that is, as had not been bidden to the 
feast.” Mrs. Phillimore next explained that 
the aldermen were originally a military body, 
appointed to keep the peace and see to the 
defences of the City. They had other duties 
connected with trade; they inspected the 
staple or market weights and measures, held 
assizes on bread and ale to test quality, and 
inspected other food. The regulations in many 
respects were exceedingly strict in the thirteenth 
century, and at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century every man “had to keep clean the front 
of his own tenement ’—a regulation which Mrs. 
Phillimore noted was not always successfully 
carried out. No refuse was to be placed in 
front of houses, but to be thrown into the 
Thames. This system had gone to extremes, 
as in 1372 it was noted that ships could no 
longer come up the Thames because of the filth 
in it. Dishonest traders were severely dealt 
with; bakers were pilloried for selling putrid 
bread; a taverner was condemned to drink his 
own wine and to have the remainder poured on 
his head. If we had such a rigid administration 
of the Adulteration Acts now, there would not 
be so many offenders. The wealthy aldermen 
were ‘‘scandalised by a scavenger,” a sweeper 
of litter in the ward of Chee, who alleged 
that the aldermen were guilty of “ taking money 
of the commonalty at the Guildhall, under the 
pretence of wardship of orphans, and then 
wasting such money for their own profit.” This 
scavenger was sent to prison. There are many 
other records of aldermen being “ scandalised, 
and punishment meted out to the offenders, 
though even nowadays the money of the com- 
monalty at the Guildhall is not always spent in 
promoting the interests of the commonalty. 

Mrs. Phillimore continued to trace the history 
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and development of the City Government in 


this way, and noted how the City expanded be- 
yond its gates and over the river to Southwark, 
which was the happy huaoting ground of the 
‘‘ felons, robbers, and divers other malefactors.”’ 
The lecturer next dealt with the development 
of Westminster, after that with the evolution of 
the modern vestry from the ancient ecclesiastical 


ye 

Coming to modern times, Mrs. Phillimore 
described the duties of the local authorities, 
dealing with the many anomalies which exist, 
including the existence of small extra-parochial 
areas and detached portions of parishes, con- 
trasting the size of areas, and their wealth, 
population, kc. The parish with the largest 
number of houses is Lambeth, which has 
88,556; St. Martin’s -in - the - Fields is the 
smallest, with 1,716. Islington leads in popu- 
lation, St. Olave’s being the smallest logal 
government district with a population of 
12,723. Wandsworth has an area of 9,285 


acres, and St. James’, Westminster, only 163 | 
The City is the wealthiest district, | 


acres. 
with a rateable value of over four millions, 
and Plumstead the poorest in rateable value, 


which is only £170,000. In conclusion, Mrs. | 
Phillimore showed that altogether, with the | 
‘maze of local authorities in London, and the | 


unnecessary number of members appointed, 
there were no fewer than a total of 7,263 


people engaged in the work of local govern. | 


ment. 


POOR CUBA! 
Four senators of the United States have lately 
returned from Cuba. They visited the island 


expressly to see for themselves the public , 


situation and the condition of the people. 


Each of the distinguished visitors has reported | 


what he saw, in a speech upon the floor of the 
Senate. 
Their accounts all agree, in general and in 


detail. The word of either of the senators | 
| lady who had spoken, and the old conductor, | 


would have been accepted, without question. 
Combined, their testimony is absolutely con- 
clusive. 

They tell a terrible tale. 
Senator Proctor, of Vermont, is recognised as 
an unusually careful as well as conservative 
man. We shall quote from the Congressional 
Record a few of his expressions. In Havana 
que prevails, but outside of the city “‘it is 


esolation and distress, misery and starvation.” | 


All the peasantry have been forced to live—if 
they can live at all—within the fortified towns. 
These are the ‘‘ reconcentrados’’ mentioned in 
the despatches from Cuba. 

“Torn from their homes,” says Senator 
Proctor, ‘‘ with foul earth, foul air, foul water, 
and foul food or none, what wonder that one- 
half have died, and that one-quarter of the 
living are so diseased that. they cannot be 
saved ?’’ He saw many sights so horrible that 
‘‘ they should not be photographed or shown.” 

The senator spoke in the highest terms of the 
relief work done by Miss Clara Barton and her 
assistants; but he says that ‘if our people 
could see a small fraction of the need, they would 
pour more freely from their liberal stores than 
ever before for any cause.” 
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Our Short Storp. 
BUT A SINGLE WORD. 


By GEeorGE DE LARGE. 


—_——— 


“Tt is a new rule, madame,” I explained ;. 


“the company refuses to give any credit to- 


One would scarcely go to a Paris omnibus for | 
& romance, yet it was in one of these matter-of- | 


fact, business-like vehicles, that a thrillingly 


interesting, to me, episode chanced one day. | 


Glancing 
| about, it appeared the chief object in life of all of 
| the inmates (but they succeeded poorly) to keep 
themselves warm. Although packed like sar- 
dines we were rapidly turning into icicles in 
‘our box on wheels, and the old conductor often 
found it necessary to repeat himself before he 
| could rouse the passengers and excite attention 
| to their whereabouts. 


L’Ecole Militaire !” 
|‘ En route.” 

After pulling up at the Quai d'Orsay the 
omnibus resumed its journey, and at length 
came to the Place de la Concorde. The ladies 
seemed to have great difficulty in bringing 
their purses out from their small muffs or deep 
pockets, and a continuous string of apologies 
were offered for involuntary elbowings, caused 
by the endeavours of their benumbed hands to 
' obtain the six sous for the fare. 

‘‘Oh! Mon Dieu! My purse! 
not got it, Gabrielle?” 

“No, mamma.” 


No one getting down. 


You have 


' perhaps I have left it in some of the shops.” 
All eyes were turned in the direction of the 


; anxious about his fare, asked brusquely : 


‘| 6 Haven't you any money?” 
One of them, | mee “f sf 


“No! I have lost my purse, which con- 
‘tained about 100 francs. I live, however, 


quite close to the office in the avenue de 
| Villiers, and I will send payment for our two 


places at once on reaching home.” 
‘‘Impossible, madame! You must get down 


| at once,” replied the conductor. 


The omnibus had by this time drawn up at 


| the Champs Elysees and the conductor was 
| about to report the matter to the inspector at 


the station, when I said to him in a tone of 


| authority :— 


‘‘ All right. Go on.” 
The conductor knew me by sight, and though 
surprised, no doubt, at my intervention he gave 


| the signal, and the "bus rolled along towards 
ithe Rue Royale. 


All this had passed in less 
than a minute, and in the semi-darkness of the 
vehicle I could hardly distinguish anything but 


| the figures of the mother and daughter. 
J 


| The day was a very cold one, and the 'bus was | 
| full of passengers when I entered it. 


‘* La Chambre des Deputes! Les Invalides ! | 
| shall be very well satisfied if you will give some 
| sous to the first poor person you meet.” 


‘‘Then someone must have stolen it, or | 


passengers, so you will permit me to spare you 
the annoyance of having to get down at this. 
hour on the Place de la Concorde.” 

My offer was the most natural one in the 
world—was it not? But I smiled when I 
thought not one of the other ladies had made 
the slightest sign of giving this small assist- 
ance. 

‘*T am very much obliged to you, sir,”’ replied 
the elder lady, ‘‘and I accept your kind offer 
willingly. Will you be good enough to give me 
your address that I may discharge, without. 
delay, this small debt.” 

I had paid the conductor, who gave me the 
two tickets, and I handed them mechanically 
to the lady, but it was the young girl, who, 
blushing deeply, took them. 

‘*Oh, madame,” I said, ‘it was nothing. I 


** Oh, no; not at all, sir. I must insist-——” 

Under such pressure I could hardly refuse, 
and as the ‘bus had now arrived at my 
destination— The Madeleine—with its occupants, 
of course, all eyes and ears, I drew out a. 
card, and raising my hat, handed my name to 
the lady. 


The following day I had almost forgotten the 
incident, when among my letters I found one 
—in an unknown handwriting—bearing the 
postmark of the rue Meissonier. I opened it 
and saw attached to the top corner of the 
visiting card enclosed four stamps of fifteen 
centimes. On the card was printed :— 

JULES DESROZIERS, 
Counsellor to the Court of Appeal, 
and underneath was written :— 

‘‘Monsieur and Madame Desroziers present- 
their compliments and thanks to Monsieur 
Paul Brossard for his kindness and courtesy. 

‘“* Tuesdays. 125, avenue de Villiers.” 

What would you have done, reader, if you 
had been in my place? I put the card aside 
on my writing-table, under a vase of violets, 
and it was not till one morning eight days after 
in going over my correspondence that I again 
came across it. 

Now, every day you meet people in an 
omnibus, whom you look at for a second with 
more or less attention, but in my case, I had 
hardly had a glimpse of the mother or the 


| daughter, and had not even the least idea if 


they were pretty or otaerwise. From Monsieur 
Desroziers’ position, however, there could be no 
doubt they were in good society. But after all, 


| what interest could they be for me ? 
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Nevertheless, I did feel interested, so why 
should I attempt to deny it? Their address 
had been given to me, and also their day at 
home. The address was printed, but ‘‘ the 
day” was written in a small, pretty, delicate 
hand. Not so the lines of thanks. That hand- 
‘writing was bold, precise, and somewhat digni- 
fied. The father, to whom the ladies on their 


return had related their experiences, had | 


certainly written them. 

But who had written “ the day" ? 

I became curious. How could I find out? 
‘Yes, there was a way. But to call on people 
that I had only exchanged a few words with, 
almost on the street, and who after eight days 
anight have forgotten both my name and face, 
was rather a delicate matter. Then I should 
thave to undergo the torture of feeling almost 
an intruder, as the servant would announce me 
in thé drawing-room, where perhaps half a 
dozen ladies unknown to me would look me all 
cover as I advanced, as if to ask: 

‘s Who is this person, and where does he come 
from?” 

When I thought it well over, however, I 
reflected there had been occasion to talk of me, 
and at the name of “ Paul Brossard,’’ Madame 
Desroziers would very well know who I was. 
At all events, I determined to renew the ac- 
quaintance, and so on the following Tuesday 
I proceeded leisurely towards the avenue de 
Villiers. 

I must confess that I did feel rather uneasy 
when on inquiring of the hall-porter: ‘‘ Madame 
Desroziers, which floor please?’’ I received the 
answer, ‘On the second floor, sir”; but every- 
one feels so, more or less, when on a visit to a 
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THE “PRINCESS MAY,” 
As Ridden by H R.H. The Duchess of York. 


RIDDEN BY NEARLY ALL 
LEADERS. 


friend concerning whom he has to ask directions, 
especially if the individual to whom he addresses 
himself for information looks at him critically, 
or follows him with a glance that almost might 
be distrustful. But at last I arrived. 

I rung the bell. 

Since then some months have passed. 

‘* Paul, what are you writing there ?’’ 

‘A little story, darling.” 

‘*Let me see.” 

‘* No, no, not yet.” 

But she had looked over my shoulder, and a 
small hand soon covered my eyes, while an arm 
slipped round my neck, and her soft lips pressed | 
mine. 

‘*O, you naughty boy! 
minute.” 

She disappeared laughing, and came back 
quickly with a blue sachet, from which she 
drew out two omnibus tickets. 

‘You see, I’ve kept them safely. You did 
not think I had thrown them away, dear? The 
first Tuesday I cried all night. If you had not 
come the second ——” 

‘* Well, what would you have done, my 
Gabrielle ? ” 

‘Shall I tell you?” 

“Yes, do.” 

‘You won’t be cross? Well, I would have 
sent you by post one of the tickets.” 

“How jolly; and Madame Desroziers 
knew ——”’ 

‘No, no, no! She was even astonished when 
you called. It was I who, before closing the 
envelope, secretly wrote at the foot of papa’s 
card, ‘ Tuesdays.’ Are you sorry?” 


Bat just wait a 
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INDIA AND HER WIDOWS. 


THe case for the Indian widow has rarely 
been more forcibly put than by the Arya 
Messenger, a reform Hindoo, anti-Christian 
journal, published at Lahore. After describing 
the evils of child-marriage and the woes of the 
widow, the Arya Messenger says:—Can 
anything more savage, more inhuman and more 
unjust be imagined! One of the most potent 
causes of the downfall of the Hindoo nation ig 
the treatment which, in later times, it hag 
accorded to its females. It has treated them 
as nothing more than “ chattels,” but not with 
impunity. Heaven’s law cannot be defied 
with impunity. Every defiance brings with it 
its retribution. Does not the great’ law-giver 
elsewhere declare that iniquity committed in 
this world never goes unpunished, and that 
those who think it does are fools who under. 

d not the ways of the great moral Governor 
of the Universe. The history of India for the 
last thousand years bears witness to the fact 
that the transgressions of the Hindoo nation 
have not been overlooked by the All-seing eye. 
And we are profoundly convinced that the 
moment the Hindoo nation has exterminated, 
root and branch, the hateful custom of child- 
marriage, and extended to its women the same 
rights in another form as they themselves 
enjoy, an era of prosperity will dawn upon this 
country. Let every caste-guild make a 
determined effort to stamp child-marriage out 
of existence, and to ameliorate the condition of 
its females. 


Tue SHorTEst VERSE IN THE BIsBiLE.—I 
have often felt vexed with the man who 
chopped the New Testament up into verses, 
But I forgive him a great deal of blundering 
for his wisdom in letting these two words 
make a verse by themselves: “ Jesus wept.” — 
C. H. Spurgeon. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie Heritace. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 


Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” déc., dc.) 


A VEGETARIAN LUNCHEON. 
MENU. 
Velsato Soup. 
Kedgeree. 
Chicago Tartlets. Ariel Puffs. 
Cream Cheese Sandwiches. 
VELSATO SOUP. 


There is nothing uncommon in the nature of orange, adding an ounce or so more sugar. 
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| little saucepan; season with salt and grated 
| nutmeg, a pinch of cayenne and curry powder, 
| and stir briskly ; a pinch of mixed herbs in the 
finest powder goes next, then a couple of hard 
boiled eggs in dice; dish, and speiniile the top 
with fried onion in thin strips. Serve very hot. 


| Those who appreciate a little acidity can use a_ 
| morsel of curry paste, or a few drops of lemon | 


| juice or vinegar. The sieved yolk of a third egg, 
| sprinkled over the top, and the onion in a ring, 
| is an alternative mode of garnishing. 

| CHICAGO TARTLETS—ORANGE. 

| There are few simpler sweets than these. 
| Those who prefer may use a lemon instead of the 


the materials here used, but the excellence is | a small tablespoonful (just level) of cornflour 


due to the method; much savour at little cost 


isthe result. A pound of tomatoes, fresh and | 
ripe, an onion the size of a small orange, a, 
quart of water, two ounces of fine sago, salt | 


and pepper, a sprig of thyme, 


arsley and ; 
and a bay leaf, a small blade of ; shes 


mace and three 


cloves are the ingredients, with a little butter | 


or vegetable fat. 

The onions and tomatoes are to be chopped 
up and cooked in the butter first toa Tight 
brown. The herbs and spices should be tied in 
muslin and put with the tomatoes and onions 
in half the water and cooked until quite soft, 
then strained and added to the rest of the 
water, in which the sago is to be first separately 
cooked. It is best tc bring the water to the 
boil, then add the sago, which must be allowed 
to get soft; a double pan does away with the 
need for stirring. The whole should simmer for 
ten minutes, and salt and pepper be added 
towards the end; but a pinch of sugar, with 
this or any other soup containing tomatoes, is 
well observed at the beginning. The appearance 
is varied by omitting the parsley at first, and 
using a little, finely chopped, adding it at the 
end. Any left over can be re-heated. 


KEDGEREE. 


Hosts of people have not the faintest idea , 
that anything worthy this name can be evolved | 


minus fish. Try this, and conviction will follow. 


Have a quarter of a pound of boiled rice ready, | 


and warm it in an ounce of butter, melted in a 


| 


with a little cold water, add the remainder of 
half a pint by degrees; then the rind, grated 
carefully, and strained juice of a good orange 
with two ounces of sugar or more to taste. The 
yolk of a good-sized egg is to be beaten well 
first, then added, and the mixture stirred 
slowly to the boil. After this simmer for eight 
minutes, the stirring being kept up. May I 
add that a clean stout pan is needed ; by stout, 


I mean one not worn in patches or burning will _ head 


result; starchy foods catch quickly. Set this 
by to get cool and have ready some good-sized 
deep patty pans, lined with short crust and baked. 
Fill them when cold with little rocky heaps of 
the mixture, but first put in a morsel of rasp- 
berry jam, about half a teaspoonful or less, but 
it is just the making of the tartlets. The white 
of egg is to be whipped up and sweetened a 
little and put in heaps on the tops; a slight 
browning in a cool part of the oven and they 
are ready. Half an ounce of butter stirred in 
just before removing from the fire makes a 
smoother mass; this applies to a great number 
of cornflour dishes ; ne the use of Brown «& 
Polson’s is well observed. 


ARIEL PUFFS. 


dainty and light and yet are as satisfying as 


many puddings, having greater solidity. Boila ' two sorts. 
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boils stir in quickly two ounces of fine flour, 
sieved; stir a minute or two till smooth, reduc- 
| ing the heat a trifle; then beat in two eggs, one 
| at a time, very thoroughly; add a saltspoonful 


| of grated ginger; three parts fill some greased 
| cup aoe and bake in a sharp oven. Serve 
with a little syrup from preserved ginger, heated, 


and sharpened with a few drops of lemon juice. 

A mixture of syrup from stewed rhubarb and 

ginger syrup is also very nice. Quick baking 

| and sharp service are essential to success. 
CREAM CHEESE SANDWICHES 

form a satisfactory finish, and are thus made: 


| Spread brown bread and butter with a suspicion 
Mix | of. 


mustard, and season with a pinch of celery 
salt and white pepper, first blended with a 
minute pinch of ground mace. The latter is 
delicious in moderation, but nauseous in excess. 
Then lay on thin slices of cream cheese; finish 
off with more bread and butter treated as at 
first, press well together, cut daintily and serve 
with a simple green salad; watercress being as. 


nice as any. 
Cost: Soup, 10d.; kedgeree, 6d.; sweets, 
1s. 2d.; sandwiches, 6d. Total, 3s., or 9d. per 


It should be borne in mind that while this is 
@ very cheap meal it is also fairly substantial, 
the eggs and rice taking the place of a small 
dish of meat or fish in an ordinary meal. No 
vegetarian menu is satisfactory unless at least 
one dish is calculated on these lines. For 
hearty eaters the quantities should be increased, 
so that an egg each is allowed, but for a 
luncheon as given it will suffice for most. 


Let me urge a trial of these; they are so | 


people. Cooked lentils in small proportion 
may be added tothe rice ; they will give greater 
nutrition, and prove a nice change. 


Beware of the evil associate, for he is like 
the blacksmith; if his fire burn thee not, his 
smoke will annoy thee.—Arabic Proverb. 

* * * 


Two Sorts or Reapers.—Readers are of 
There is the reader who carefully 


quarter of a pint of milk and water, half and | goes through a book, and there is a reader who 
half, in a little saucepan in which two ounces of | as carefully lets the book go through him.— 
butter have been first melted; the moment it | Douglas Jerrold. 


A Gd. Bottle makes 8 Gallons 


of Prime Non-Intoxicating Beer 


MASON’S 


MADE IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


EXTRAGTor HERBS 


THE BEST 


WITH YOUR MEALS. 


The open secret of Health Preservation lies in being 
able to enjoy your meals without the entailment of 
When 
your food with Mason’s Extract of Herbs you adopt 
& measure which safeguards your own comfort. 
During the heat of summer this beverage is peculiarly 
Health-giving, 
Invigorating, whether uged iu the home or the harvest | 
field. It is excellent and energising, and deals a jj 
decisive blow at the lassitude inseparable from sultry 


disagreeable consequences. 


and exceptionally Delicious, 


weather. 


Sample Bottle for 9 Stamps, post free. 


Or atu CHemists AND STORES, 
6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 


Sole Makers: 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham. 


Agents Wanted. 


MAKERS OF 


BEVERAGE TO TAKE 


you accompavy 


and 


MASON’S WINE & COFFEE ESSENCES. 
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SUMMER SANDWICHES. 
‘Watercress is one of the best of these. Pick 
-over and thoroughly wash and dry the cress ; 
mince it very finely and place thickly between 
two slices of very thin bread, well buttered. 
-As you know, a square tin loaf is the best for 
sandwiches, cutting off all the crust, and after 
all the ingredients are put on the lower slice 
on the upper one and cut the sandwich into 
our small ones. 

Cucumber makes a nice summer sandwich, 
either alone or with fish. It must be cut ex- 
tremely thin in either case, after being peeled. 
oe with a sprinkle of mustard and cress 

8 nice. 

Sardine and Cucumber Sandwiches.—Drain 
all the oi] off a small tin ot sardines and remove 
bones and skin from the fish. Pound very 
finely. Cut thin bread, and butter it well. Cut 
the cucumber so thin that you can see through 
it, and season with pepper and salt. Puta thin 
layer of the fish on the cucumber, and after you 
have put on the upper slice of bread, stamp or 
cut out the sandwiches the size of the round of 
cucumber, serving with the fish uppermost. 
“You can use sardine paste to save trouble. 

Salmon and Cucumber Sandwiches.—F lake 
some boiled or potted salmon and pass through 
@ sieve. Mix with it some cream, salt, and 

pper; a dash of cayenne is an improvement. 

¢ a thin layer of this between two very thin 
‘slices of cucumber, form into sandwiches with 
bread and butter, and stamp out as before. 

Combination Sandwiches.—For each sand- 
wich you require three very thin slices of brown 
‘bread — whole meal for preference — well 
buttered. Spread the first slice thinly with 
potted chicken and ham, the second with 
anchovy paste, the third with mustard and 
cress and a few capers. On the anchovy slice 
put the cress slice, and on that the potted meat 
slice, and press the three together. Cut into 
‘fanciful shapes. 


' Waitine of bran in the Farmers’ Gazette, Dr. 
H. 8. Pardon says :—“ For outward use is there 
anything better, more soothing, and speedy for 
@ sprain than a hot bran poultice? whilst for 
-cleansing the delicate skin of children, or even 
-adults, ‘ bran water’—that is, water in which 
bran has been boiled and then strained from 
‘same—is especially useful; indeed, for many 
years at the Belfast Hospital for Diseases of the 
‘Skin, and at which institution we have a good 
series of medicated baths, I always had bran 
added to the baths as a soothing agent, con- 
sidering it better than size, and easier to mix, 
and cheaper than starch.” 

Recipe for preserving linoleum: three ounces 
beeswax, one pint turpentine, one ounce castile 
soap; shave soap, pour on to it one pint of 
water which has been boiled and allowed to 
-cool. Shave wax and pour turpentine on it. 
Set twenty-four hours. Then mix all together 
and beat thoroughly. A floorcloth treated 
periodically with this mixture has been down 
‘in the house of a friend seven years, and has 
not a scratch on its surface. 


BAAAAAAA A A 


KEATING’S 


USEFUL 


in preserving blankets and furs 
Jrom Moths. Sprinkle well with >» 
the Powder before putting away. >» 

KILLS BLACKBEETLES & FLEAS. > 


Tins 3d., Gd. and 1/- each. 
DnLddnler»harke 


MANUFACTURER 


PURE rue 
and Save the 


won Middiemex’s Profits. 
: SCOTCH TWELEDS 


Newest & most stylish Patterns & Colours for Ladies’ 
Costuines for Walking, Cycling, Golfin,, &c. 
ge Patterns Post + 


Lar 
HEATHER MIL 


NS 


BUY FROM 


ree. 
LS CO., SELKIRK,SCOTLAND, 


SPECIAL HOMES$READINGS. | 


‘{ SERIES I—THE TIRED TOILER. 


Tue labourer or the navvy, leaving his hocee an | 
the raw, early morning, no longer carries in the | f 
across his shoulder a, 


tin can which is slun 
supply of enervating cold tea. No. He takes 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa instead, and finds he is 


able to finish his hard day’s toil with ease. The | | 


busy housewife, with her household cares and 
her fretful children, worn-out and weary, takes 
her cup of Vi-Cocoa and is refreshed and sus- 
tained. The busy merchant, the eager student, 
find their brains are clearer and more active 
if Vi-Cocoa has formed part of their morning 
meal; the jaded clerk sleeps soundly after a 
“nightcap” of the same excellent beverage. 


It seems, indeed, to have the virtue of benefit: | 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has | | 


ing all who take it. 
become a necessity—that, perhaps, is the only 


term which aptly expresses the enthusiasm of | | 
its devotees—in which those who indulge in it | |} 
and sustenance such as | 


find renewed ener 
they have been unable to receive from any other 
source. 


Merit, and merit alone, is what is claimed for | [I 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the proprietors are 
prepared to send to any reader who names 
THE Woman's SIGNAL a dainty sample tin of Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. There is 
no magicinallthis. Itisa plain, honest, straight- 
forward offer. It is done to introduce the 
merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a concentrated form of 
nourishment and vitality is invaluable; nay, 
more than this; for to all who wish to face the 
strife and battle of life with greater endurance 
and more sustained exertion, it is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all chemists, grocers, and stores, or from 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


THE Poor as “CLINICAL MATERIAL.’’—We | 


take the following from the British Medical 
Journal of May 22nd, 1897 :—‘‘ The Duration 


of Infection in Whooping-Cough.— Weill, who | 
in 1894 expressed the opinion that whooping. | 


cough is contagious only during the premonitory 
catarrhal stage, has since put his opinion to the 
test (Lyon Med., May 9th, 1897). On various 
occasions he permitted nearly a hundred young 
children, who had not previously suffered from 


whooping-cough, to be associated in the same | 
ward for twenty days or more with children | 


suffering from the disease during the stage of 


whooping In only one case was the disease | 
contracted, and in this instance the patient from | 
whom the infection was derived was in the very | 


earliest period of the whooping stage.” 


WANTED, MANAGERESS of large boarding- 

house at Hastings. Six weeks’ engagement from 
July 27th. Must be capable, genial, and able to cater for 
fifty guests. References given and required.—Address, 
Secretary, Co-operative Holidayd Association, The Abbey 
House, Whitby. 


1 PER 
& parr. 


DRAPER or ‘6 
j)) OUTFITTER.........GET 
j|| BE SURE YOU...THE 


KTIS” 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 


SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
| present day is Miss Sapues, of 211, Oxford Btreet. — 
Bhe thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual. figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 

Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


Please Note CHANGE or Appress to larger premises 
| consequent on increase of business : 

New Address: 8 OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
Button. 
»y Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
ca HY 4-Button. 
 Ohevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


/ Price Lists free 
/ on application. 


Fag) 
ma sy 


< 

Ca Af 
\, \\ fa 
? 


tf 
y 


ZL, 
WEL 


’'For Household 


FOR LADIES’ 


_;VIDE PRESS.—AII should visit the establishment of 


GARROULD. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 
Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOM 


AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 


CATALOGUES, FREE. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ GARROULD.” 


1E. & R. GARRQULD, 150,152, 154, 156, 158, 160, sagware Ra., Hyde Park, W. 


Telephone,347 PappINGTON. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


7163—Girls’ Costume. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 

No material yet discovered gives greater satis- 
faction or serves better for school wear than 
does light-weight, all-wool cheviot. The stylish 
frock shown in the illustration is made of the 
material in a medium shade of tan-colour with 
silk vest of a darker tone and trimming of black 
ribbon velvet. The bodice, which is full and on 
the popular blouse style, is made over a fitted 
lining showing the usual number of pieces and 
seams. The outside material is joined at the 
shoulder and under-arm seams, only the closing 
being effected at the centre-back by means of 
buttons and buttonholes. The backs are 
arranged with slight fulness at the waist. The 
vest is laid on to the front lining, the blouse 
proper and the becoming revers serving to close 
‘the joining. The sleeves are two-seamed, and 
show slight puffs at the shoulders, which serve 
to support the epaulette portions of the revers. 
At each shoulder is a rosette of ribbon velvet, 
and the same material makes the waistband. 
The neck is finished with the simplest of collars, 
trimmed with rows of narrow velvet. 

The skirt is four-pieced, including a gored 
front, gored sides and a straight back. It is 
lined throughout with percaline. The placket 
‘is at the centre-back and the skirt is sewed fast 
to the waist, rendering impossible the ugly gap 
caused by separation With the frock is worn 
a hat of straw with c:own of velvet. Black 
shoes and the new plaid stockings complete the 
toilette which is at once stylish, tasteful and 
serviceable. 

To make this frock for a girl of twelve years 
‘will require three and three-fourths yards of 
A4 in. material with one-half yard of 22 in. silk 
for the vest. The pattern, No. 7,163, is cut in 
sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

Any pattern will be posted to any address in 
Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 
‘W.), Belper. 


Ir is a calumny on men to say that they are 
roused to heroic action by ease, hope of pleasure, 
recompense—sugar plums of any kind in this 
world or the next. In the meanest mortal 
there lies something nobler Difficulty, 
abnegation, martyrdom, death, are the allure. 
ments that act on the heart of man. Kindle 
the inner genial life of him, you have a flame 
that burns up all lower considerations. . . . 
Not by flattering our appetites; but by awaken- 
ing the heroic that slumbers in every heart. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Our Open Columns. 


| fhe Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the cpinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. ] 


CYCLING DRESS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNnat. 
Mapam,—Having seen your paper of May 
26th, I should like to say a word about the 
Dorking hotel case. In my opinion, legal pro- 
ceedings would do no good. If I kept a hotel I 
should certainly refuse women bicyclists who 
were not wearing rational dress; therefore, I 
would allow the like freedom to the opposite 


side. 

After all, the real delinquents are not men, 
but those women who make themselves and 
their country ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners 
by struggling in flopping gowns. If the women 
favoured rational dress men would soon follow 
suit. 

The practical remedy, it seems to me, is to 
work for having one rational dress establish- 
ment in every considerable town. That will 
answer better than trying to bray fools with a 
pestle in a mortar.—Respectfully yours, 

D. Tour. 

80, Rue de la Clef, Paris. 

[Freedom is not to interfere with others’ 
action in matters that do not trench on ow 
freedom. We ought not to even wish to com- 
pel anybody to dress as we think best ; provided 
always that decent covering is worn, its form 
and other details are quite for individual opinion. 
But hotel keepers, having a State-granted 
monopoly, are placed under certain counter- 
obligations to the public, to compensate for 
the lack of free competition. Therefore, they 
cannot be allowed to exercise their private 
judgment to the extent'of excluding decently- 
ressed women cyclists in “ rationals.” It will 
be seen in the “‘ Watch Tower” this week that 
the White Horse Hotel proprietor has recognised 
this fact.—Ed. W. S.] 


Liesie’s Extract or Megat Company, Lrp. 
—The thirty-third Ordinary General Meeting 
of this Company was held recently at the 
Cannon-street Hotel. Mr. C. E. Gunther, who 
presided, said that during the year under 
review the Company had paid a reasonable 
price for cattle. They were in good condition, 
and this circumstance, combined with their 
first-rate machinery, contributed to give them 
the very fine yield of extract of meat and 
other produce mentioned in the report. 
Good cattle meant an abundance of extract, 
heavy hides and a good yield of refined fat 


and tallow. The prices realised for their 
numerous products were satisfactory and re- 
munerative. The sales of the Company’s 


Extract of Meat were always increasing. This 
was owing to the quality being unapproachable 
—a fact admitted by all who gave it a fair 
trial in comparison with other extracts. The 
Company had large contracts from the War 
Office, the India and Colonial Offices, and 
foreign governments, while large quantities of 
extract had been purchased and shipped to 
the remote region of Klondyke. Referring to 
his recent visit to the River Plate, the Chair- 
mon said all the Company's buildings and 
machinery were in first-rate condition. They 
had gradually been improving the breed of 
their cattle by sending out English bulls, and 
now anyone could see many a Hereford, almost 
as good as those in this country, grazing on 
the Company’s vast cattle farms. The factory 
was a model of what a factory should be, and 
was considered one of the sights of the Plate. 
The report was unanimously adopted, and a 
final dividend of 15 per cent., making 20 per 
cent. for the year, was declared. 


NewcomeE: ‘I hear Scribbler’s wife had him 
arrested for assault. What was the row 
about?” Dobbin: ‘She took exception to 
certain passages in his latest book, ‘ How to 
Make Home Happy,’ and he threw a chair at 
her.” 
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DANGERS OF TH 
SWIMMING BATH. 

AN ARTILLERYMAN’S IMMERSION. 
SERIOUS consequences may arise through re- 
maining in the water too long when learning to 
swim, and a remarkakle instance of a narrow 
escape fram death following a visit to a 
swimming bath was recently brought to notice. 

George Lamb, a well-knit young fellow, 
joined the Royal Marine Artillery at Portsmouth 

arracks in 1895, and was removed to Walmer 
some months afterwards, where the incident 
which threatened his 
life transpired. This 
is his experience as he 
explained it. 

** While learning to 
swim at the Walmer 
Baths, I remained in 
the water too long, and 
though I did not im- 
mediately feel any ill 
effects from the long 
immersion, the next 
day I was taken 
seriously ill. Several 
doctors saw me, and 
reported I was suffer- 

I was removed to 


meumonia. 


ing from 
the hospital, and my symptoms developed 


dangerously. I spat up a quantity of blood, 
but contrary to expectation, I recovered, though 
unfit for duty, for the illness had left me with 
heart disease. To make a long story short, I 
was discharged from the Army invalided in 
October, 1896, on account of my heart disease.” 

‘*To look at you now, Mr. Lamb,” remarked 
the reporter, ‘‘one could scarcely believe you 
were invalided from the Army. How do you 
account for this marked change ? ” 

“ After the Board of twelve doctors decided 
on my discharge,’’ was the ex-soldier’s reply, 
“T tried various medicines, without relief, and 
though I obtained employment as a coachman, 
the least exertion upset me and I had to stopin 
my work, the palpitation of my heart being so 
bad. At last I had to give it up. About then 
one of Pickford’s carmen recommended me to 
try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
which had done him good for some internal 
complaint, and I was becoming so helpless that 
I willingly followed his advice. I sent for a 
box of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and after taking 
half of the pills, I was delighted to find they were 
giving me relief; after finishing the first box, 
to my astonishment I felt no trouble with my 
heart. Now, after five boxes, I am happy to 
say I am quite well.” 

“And now you are doing regular work in 
Portsmouth Dockyard ? ” 

“Yes. In August last I went to work in 
the dockyard and have worked there regularly 
since on the heaviest class of work. I am a 
boiler helper, and my chief work is with the 
flogging hammer. I now belong to the 2nd 
Hants Volunteer Artillery.” 

The above interview was conducted by a 
reporter of the l’ortsmouth Times, at 119, 
Toronto-road, Portsmouth, where Mr. Lamb 
now resides, and this is one more proof of the 
remarkable manner in which various diseases are 
cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills : for instance, 
they cure paralysis, locomotor ataxy, rheu- 
matism, and sciatica; all diseases arising from 
impoverished blood, scrofula, rickets, chronic 
erysipelas, consumption of the bowels and 
lungs, anemia, pale and sallow complexion, 
loss of appetite, heart troubles, early decay, 
all forms of female weakness, and hysteria. 
These pills are a tonic, not a purgative; they 
are genuine only with the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn - viaduct, I.ondon, at 
2s. Yd. a box, or six boxes for 138. 9d. All 
substitutes offered by dishonest traders are 
worthless, and should be refused. 


Tu pronunciation of’ the naine “ Hiawatha” 
as preferred by I.ongfellow is given by his 
daughter, Alice M. Longfellow, as He-awa-tha, 
the second a sounded as in mar, and the first 
syllable being accented leas than the third. 
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Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
” (| rthe addition of drugs, &o., 
os deteriorates it. The Public should 
, ® be wary of adulterations and the 
; plansihle arguments used to 
promote their sale, 
One Shillingsworth of 
CO CO a ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 


CADBURY’s COCOA 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST. | some of the best meat 


contains as much nourish- 
extracts. 


“The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


Wine z= Sans ALCOHOL” 


Under Government Contro!. Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


ROMEO (Red Champagne) ... 1/6 per Pint Bottle, 24 in a case. 
9 99 99 eee 2/- ry Quart 99 12 99 
JULIET, (White Champagne) 1/6 ,, Pint ,, 24 +s 
99 oo * 99 2/- 99 Quart 9 12 ) 


Usual Trade Discount upon Orders for 10 or more Cases, Carriage 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and Free from Alcohol. 


Ovtainabl’ or mom tues SANS ALCOHOL CO., 39, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


Name and address of nearest Agent supplied on application. 
PRICES of the Still Wines, 1/6 Reputed Quarts; 1/- Reputed Pints; 6d. Half-Pints. 


THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT | 


81, Praed Street. Paddinston, London, W. THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
All Gobde imvended for Health and Progress ere kept, A BOOK FOR LADIES. 

Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household 

quisites. eee, Price List on application, or by | The information contained in this book ought to be known | 


married to read. No book is written which goes so 


thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some L—COo 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, GRATEFU MFORTING. 


for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 


ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLmesop Cc O @) A 
Box Z, 4 Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., ip 


return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24: 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


Hveryone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


Tre NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published every Saturday. Price Ome Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND. W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 
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